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CURRIED TURKEY 

FJNHE Armenian reforms are decided upon, the settle- 

ment is announced to all the world, the British 
Ambassador packs up for the land which should never 
have parted with him, and then—why then outrage 
and murder, provocation and retaliation, break out 
afresh in half a dozen places at once, and our news- 
papers are all a-swim again in blood and tears. Further 
Massacres! Youths Burnt Alive! Women Outraged 
and Murdered! Blotting Out the Armenians! Rows 
of such headlines, in the largest type, re-appear in the 
more emotional papers day after day, as if the interfer- 
ence of Europe had brought not peace but a sword. It 
is not only a disappointing sequel to the well-inten- 
tioned, long-continued labours of the intervening 
Powers, but much more: it is a warning that, unless 
general disruption of the Turkish Empire is thought 
desirable in the present state of affairs, extreme caution 
is the duty of every hand and mind that may influence 
the event. As for the facts, unless it were to mourn 
over the murderous strife that still goes on, there is 
really very little to say. So many scores or so many 
hundreds of men and women have been added to the 
number of them that had already suffered ; but the 
story is the same—the same with fuller confirmation. 
We have only to look to the way, the time, the occasion 
of the later outbreaks to be quite sure of one thing. 
The Armenians scattered in great numbers through the 
Turkish Empire are in a conspiracy of insurrection, 
begun and continued on a new plan. Instead of assem- 
bling in thousands as the practice is elsewhere, throwing 
up barricades, and making war on the oppressors’ sol- 
diery, the Armenian insurrectionists take their risks in 
another way. What that way is was made clear to all 
unprejudiced perception by the provocation-riots in 
Constantinople; and even prejudice should be convinced 
of the disturbances which were immediately started here 
and there like rick-fires, as soon as the Armenian leaders 
Registered as a Newspaper 


found themselves disappointed by the intervening 
Governments. 

There is nothing more to say, then, for the character 
of the conflict between Armenians and Turks. We 
know all about it now; but our knowledge takes 
nothing from the gravity of the outlook when we see 
how desperately the struggle goes on, and what con- 
sequences may ensue upon some fiercer provocation 
ferociously encountered. As for the tales of Moham- 
medan discontent, sympathetic with the Armenian 
complaints, which are so frequently heard just now, we 
are inclined to give less heed to them. These stories, 
too, are evidently related with a bias: the same which 
reports every slaughtered Armenian as massacred, and 
the killing of Turks as no murder. The truth about 
Mohammedan discontent, we suspect, is only half told ; 
the half that is suppressed being by far the most 
disturbing. There is a ‘Young Turkish party’ no 
doubt, and ‘Turks who wish with formidable ardour for 
less corrupt and more prosperous ways of government. 
Yet we fancy that if there is to be a Mohammedan 
insurrection in ‘Turkey it will be an insurrection of 
Mohammedanism, and not the sort of Paris émeute 
which is so fondly expected by the correspondents of 
London newspapers. ‘The Mohammedan subjects of the 
Sultan who threaten his peace, or even, perhaps, think 
of giving him more than he desires, do so not because 
he is insufficiently good to Christians, or keeps an army 
of spies, or is indisposed to set up a less autocratic form 
of government; their anger is because he seems to be 
too little of a Sultan in the presence of ambassadorial 
Giaours, too feeble a pillar of the Faith. ‘That, at any 
rate, is how we read the evidence of the Mohammedan 
discontent, inasmuch as it portends actual disturbance ; 
and if it be a right reading, the continued practice of 
the Armenian plan of campaign is seen at once to be a 
double danger. ‘The ‘ blotting out of the Armenians’ 
—said in England to be the Sultan’s intention—is in 
that case not unlikely to be attempted by His Majesty’s 
malcontents; with all the violence, the bloodshed, and 
disruption thereafter that has ever been predicted for 
the dissolution of the ‘Turkish Empire. 

Surely, then, we are right in saying that the whole 
position of affairs demands the utmost circumspection 
from all who make a business of dealing with it. And 
this, indeed, seems to be understood everywhere except 
in England; which happens to be the country that 
would suffer more than any other in Europe by the 
sudden destruction and immediate partition which 
politicians like Mr. Gladstone and the Daily News 
are praying for. Mr. Gladstone's letter, published a 
few days ago, is so strongly marked in one place with 
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ignorance of what every ‘man on the knifeboard’ 
oe, that the folly of the rest will hardly escape 
suspicion we may hope. ‘TI see in mind,’ said he, ‘ that 
wretched Sultan, whom God has given as a curse to 
mankind, waving his flag in triumph, and the ad- 
versaries at his feet are Russia, France, and England.” 
Russia, France, and England ‘ divide the shame among 
them’ of being squeezed into assenting to the Sultan’s 
scheme of reforms. The truth is—and everybody but 
Mr. Gladstone knows it—that the scheme of reforms 
was worked out by Russia, France, and England 
themselves, and that the two first-named Powers found 
reasons of their own for disallowing the stronger 
pressure which the third would have applied. Like 
so many of his followers, Mr. Gladstone does not 
understand. He has no judgment in these matters 
or only such a judgment-of-sensation as he helped 
to the Indian prince, when he said that he could not 
believe the House of Lords would go so far as to 
reject his Home Rule Bill! In this ignorance, or 
rather this incompetency, he can see no want of either 
justice or indiscretion in raving at ‘that wretched 
Sultan, whom God has given as a curse to mankind,’ 
at the same time crying upon Heaven to remove the 
curse by sending ‘a ‘speedy end to the (governing) Turk 
and all his doings.” 

These infallible, wise, and pious exclamations being 
published, there was an instant revival of the anti- 
Mohammedan agitation in a certain portion of the 
press. In full consciousness that intervention had been 
closed—for the time at any rate—by the over-ruling 
voices of Russia and France, the official organ of the 
Radical party renewed its hopeful clamour for smashing 
up the Turkish Empire single-handed. The Sultan, 
‘as despicable a creature as could well be conceived.’ is 
cruel because of his abject cowardice, and the only thing 
to be done is to ‘frighten him” into better courses. 
‘There is no time to be lost! The reforms will never 
be adopted from within unless they are imposed from 
without "—of course by force; to which neither Russia 
nor France There is no 
measure, needless to say for the recklessness, but also for 
the stupidity of such counsels as these. Out they came, 
however; and news of more massacres pouring in at 
the same time, no wonder if the Armenian committees 
began to hope again for the bombardment of Smyrna 
by a British fleet, or the forcing of the Dardanelles: 
And still the newspapers in alliance with these com- 
mittees are filling their columns with every horror which 
‘ii is said, or which ‘it is reported, that Turks have 
inflicted on unoffending Armenians. As nine-tenths of 
these reports turn out to be grossly exaggerated, and 
since that is an experience which has been repeated over 
and over again for months past, the object of ‘ writing- 
up’ those harrowing descriptions cannot be misappre- 
hended. ‘The hope still is that public feeling may 
be so exasperated that the Government must needs 
betake itself to armed interference. So much jis pal- 
pable; but how it is that any Englishman pretending 
to have a knowledge of affairs can persuade himself 
that these are times for such an enterprise, is and must 
remain a mystery. Meanwhile, the damage inflicted on 
England’s reputation for sanity and loyalty is very 
serious indeed. 

It is impossible, however, we should think, that the 
blindness so long prevalent in England as to the true 


‘could reasonably object.’ 
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drift of affairs abroad can remain untouched by the en- 
lightenments that now come pouring in from all quarters 
of the world. When the negotiations on behalf of the 
Armenians were going on, we explained not once but 
many times how stupidly the roaring of our agitators 
was playing the game of Russia and France at the Porte, 
Now at any rate they cannot doubt about the game, or 
their own furtherance of it; since the official wail semi- 
official journals of both countries go as near to avowing 
their triumph as decency dlloire: British diplomacy, 
pushed into an utterly untenable position by the 
ravings of a mindless sensationalism, suffers so grave 
a defeat that Lord Salisbury does not scruple to let 
us know that he is sensible of it. 


PRINCESS MAUD'S BETROTHAL 


N very few countries has the human tie between 
Sovereign and subject been more intimate than in 

We are essentially a loyal race, and whoever the 
occupant of the Throne might be, he would be sure of 
the reverence that was his due. The royal family, how- 
ever, has come to be invested with associations rather 
different from those that gathered round the Tudors 
and Stuarts. The homage excited by Majesty has 
been replaced, in some measure, by the respect and 
affection that is yielded to the heads of a family. The 
feeling may be less strong, but it is more benefic ‘ial, on 
the both for the the ruled. 
Hence the betrothal of his youngest daughter, Princess 
Maud, to her cousin, Prince Charles of Denmark, has 
been regarded, we feel sure, throughout the country as 
a happy event in the life not of a Royal Highness 
but of a daughter of the nation. 

Superior persons will be found, no doubt, to charac- 
terise this interest in the affairs of the Royal Family as 
snobbishness. Yet there is no affectation more odious 
than that of indifference to the ordinary concerns of 
the day. ‘The Monarchy 
life of Kngland, and its fortunes cannot be regarded 
as a matter if there is any 
pretence in the enthusiasm with which the news has 
been received, it is very ingenuous after all. Princess 
Maud is widely known and deservedly popular in 
but many Londoners have never caught ¢ 
glimpse of her, while there whole sais 
within which she foot. There 
can be no question, therefore, of self-assertive motives 


ours. 


whole, rulers and 


is a vital condition of the 


of indifference. Besides, 


‘ society,” 
are 
has never set her 
on the part of ninety-nine persons out of a hundred to 
whom the Princess’s betrothal has given genuine pleasure. 
Their enthusiasm will bear analysis quite as successfully 
as most enthusiasms. Besides, there are circumstances 
in the case which are calculated to please at least the 
feminine part of a population. It will be emphatically 
what ladies call a marriage. ‘The Princess might 
have become connected with a reigning house far more 
powerful than the Danish. 
months ago, to a Russian Grand-Duke, and a Russian 


* nice” 


Gossip assigned her, some 


Grand-Duke is held in greater regard by the 
‘Almanach de Gotha’ than the second son of the 


Crown Prince of Denmark. But she has wisely placed 
affection before ambition, and though she must leave 


her father’s country, she will only exchange it for her 
mother’s. A stay of many weeks each summer has 


already rendered Copenhagen a second home to 


Maud, and therefore she effects a far less 


Princess 
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abrupt severance of old associations than might other- 
wise have been her lot. Since she could not follow her 
eldest sister’s example and bestow her hand on an 
Englishman, she has, in consenting to become the wife 
of her cousin, Prince Charles, made quite the most 
sensible choice in her power. 

The possibility that Princess Maud will ever become 
(Jueen of Denmark seems extremely remote. The poli- 
tical consequences of the betrothal, therefore, cannot 
be held to be of supreme importance. We are already 
connected with Denmark by one royal alliance, and that 
so efficacious that a second becomes almost a superfluity. 
‘The gratitude of the English race will always be due to 
the country that sent us the Princess of Wales. Accord- 
ingly, reasons of State may be put out of court alto- 
gether, and the Princess may simply be congratulated 
on her future surroundings. She will becoine a great 
personage among a singularly industrious, alert, and 


pleasant people. In their quiet way the Danes are 


exceedingly prosperous, and they have contrived 
to avoid the passion for colonial aggrandisement 


which ruined Portugal in the past, and seems likely 
to damage Belguim in the near future. Denmark 
rests absolutely secure from fear of foreign aggression, 
unless some visionary ideal—such as the recovery of 
the Duchies—should drag her into enterprises beyond 
her strength. With a king on the throne who bears the 
reputation of being the longest-headed man in Europe, 
such a complication is most unlikely to occur, and his 
heir is believed to have much of his father’s diplomatic 
ability. ‘The Danes are attached to their institutions, 
though Liberal majorities have given the king trouble 
in times past through their parsimony in military ex- 
penditure. The last elections, however, witnessed a 
reaction of popular feeling that is likely to be perma- 
nent. If Princess Maud wishes, therefore, to spend her 
days amidst scenes of well-to-do and unpretending 


security, she will go to the very country to suit her. 


DANIEL ON EDUCATION 


FENALK about education is certain always to be 

popular if theology can be kept out of it and, 
owing to causes which need not be dwelt upon in any 
detail, a Lord Chief Justice is always likely to be open 
to the temptations which popularity holds out. It is 
therefore only natural that Lord Russell of Killowen 
should talk elegantly of the education of lawyers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and that his remarks should be received 
with a chorus of mild approbation by many critics 
supposed to be influential. It is possible to go even 
further, and say that it is right that the lanl term 
should open with a little ceremony of an only half 
official kind at which some eminent legal officer passes 
a few remarks to which nobody will object much 
because nobody will take them at all serivusly. At 
the same time the popularity of proposals for 
educating other persons, and the favourable criticisms 
they almost always receive, have their dangers. ‘The 
fact is that the great majority of people take only a 
very slight interest in the subject, and regard such 
occasions as that of last Monday merely as oppor- 
tunities of showing off enlightenment at a cheap rate. 
We would not for moment suggest that Lord 
Russell is one of this majority. It may well be that 
his judicial position affords him an opportunity for 
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giving vent to an enthusiasm for education which the 
professional engagements of a busy career have forced 
him to hide till recently. But so far as his audience 
and his critics expressed approval of his proposals, we 
are confident that such approval will not produce more 
than a minimum of good or evil. 

We do not feel disposed to follow Lord Russell into 
the delicate question of how far the present members 
of the English Bench would be improved if they were 


better educated. ‘The task is too invidious for mere 


journalists, and we will content ourselves with saying 


that our lately existing system of no-education, taking 
education in Lord Russell's sense, has produced an 
excellent Lord Chief Justice and some advocates who 
would have been in the first rank at any period of the 
history ‘of the British Bar. Confining ourselves to a 
generation which may now be considered as past, the 
names of Cairns, Blackburn, Bowen, and Fry, may be 
found before judgments which certainly do not show 
any lack of the recognition of broad principles or any 
want of learning. Sir Henry Maine may be claimed as 
the product of education, though not of the kind 
advocated by Lord Russell, and leaves many yet living 
successors ; but the Stephen through whom Blackstone 
is known to the present generation, and the other who 
first gave a scientific account of the criminal law, and 
who invented a form of text-book constructed on 
scientific lines, were practising barristers and, if both 
were not judges, both at least occupied judicial positions, 
Many more names might be quoted to the same effect ; 
but the real question is not how can we produce more 
such men, because such men must in any case really 
educate themselves, but how can we secure the maximum 
amount of influence for their efforts. 

Lord Russeil’s answer is to take the education of 
practising lawyers out of the hands of those who have 
hitherto attempted, without any great measure of 
success, to provide for it, and forthwith to form a 
School of Law. The funds necessary for such an 
institution are to be provided by the Inns of Court ; 
the persons to be taught are apparently to be procured 
by means of compelling attendance at lectures. ‘The 
former proposal is not of essential importance; if a 
certain quantity of the revenue of the Inns of Court is 
to be spent on education as it now is, the education 
will probably be improved by son.e addition of the 
academical element to the purely professional supervision 
now existing, and there is a good deal to be said for 
amalgamating the teaching of the two branches of the 
profession. But the real difficulty occurs in procuring 
the voluntary assistance of the persons to be taught, 
without which the present scheme falls to the ground. 
It is said that the existing system is designed merely 
to turn out barristers as quickly as possible: the answer 
is really ‘that is how the present or any possible 
system is certain to be used. The ordinary barrister 
has no expectation of being an epoch-making judge, and 
has no wish to be a learned historian or commentator. 
He wants to get to work, and as the experience of 
the Cambridge Law School at least shows, will extricate 
himself at last from any net-work of lectures and exam- 
inations with the acquisition of the least possible amount 
of knowledge to himself. At the same time, it does 
not follow that because many of the horses will refuse to 
drink no drinking-place should be provided ; but the 


less pretentious the drinking-place is the less igno- 
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minious will its partial failure be. All persons are 
agreed that if a lawyer wishes to take his profession as 
a serious branch of learning he should have as much 
opportunity of doing so as possible, and we concur in 
the common view that books may be usefully supple- 
mented by lecturers. But men who have possibly had 
more experience than Lord Russell as to what lectures 
and examinations really mean will look with consider- 
able suspicion on projects which aim at providing an 
elaborate body whose chances of ever quickening into 
life are remote. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF CHINA 
— ‘highest authority’ must be understood to 


have relieved our fears of last week as to imme- 
diate danger in Northern China. No such treaty as 
that reported by the 7%mes correspondent at Hong 
Kong has been made. We are assured of so much in 
unequivocal terms, and by those who, it is said, are 
entitled to speak. The Times has accepted the denial, 
and that being so we must needs suppose it to be 
entitled to more confidence than the report. Diplo- 
matic contradictions, even when they come from the 
highest quarters, stand in need of being interpreted 
with judgment and believed with reserve. Yet the 
foreign officers of intelligent civilised powers rarely 
commit themselves to downright provable misstate- 
ments on matters of fact. When they say in so many 
words that no such treaty has been made, we are bound 
to believe that there is no treaty of that kind actually 
in existence. We must fairly accept the denial for 
what it is worth, and as being satisfactory as far as 
it goes. 

‘Then, however, we come to the questions what is it 
worth, and how far does it go? The answers are not 
so easy to give, and we may well believe that ‘the 
highest diplomatic authority’ would decline to supply 
them. ‘That a treaty has not been made by no means 
proves that it has not been desired, or even that it will 
not be made, if there is any possibility of compassing 
it, in the future. On those points we really do not 
need the guidance of any diplomatic authority. We 
have only to look for ourselves at the relative positions 
of the Powers to one another in the Far East and 
their respective interests to see all that is required 
for the guidance of our conduct. In the first 
place, it will be quite obvious that Russia must 
naturally desire to possess, if not Port Arthur, 
then some equivalent, and if not Manchuria, 
then something which will answer the turn. Again, 
if we will look at it sanely we can see that other 
Powers have by no means the same motives as ourselves 
for opposing the satisfaction of Russia’s desires. There 
is in many Englishmen a deep-rooted incapacity to 
understand that other Powers are not bound to help 
us, and what is more, that most of them have a strong 
disinclination to do so. The comments of by far the 
majority of foreign newspapers, whether American or 
European, will probably be wasted on English 
readers of this stamp, and yet they are full of 
instruction. ‘They show for all who have eyes to 
see that in the opinion of these neighbours of ours 
England is not exactly a dog in the manger, because 
they think it makes a very good thing out of its 
presence, but a dog in a butcher's yard who wants to 
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keep all the bones to himself. When we call upon 
them for help they display a marked inclination to 
reply by asking us to show what business it is of theirs 
to fight for our share of the spoil. The 7'emps, which 
more or less always speaks for those Frenchmen who 
know most of foreign affairs and take most interest in 
them, has told us in plain terms that it is not to be 
taken for granted that France will consider the 
possession of Port Arthur by Russia a greater outrage 
than the possession of Hong Kong by England. On all 
hands we hear in chorus something like this. * What 
have you done for us that you ask our help? You 
stood by while China, who in the main had been your 
friend, was ruined by Japan on a frivolous pretext. 
When we compelled Japan to draw back—following 
the precedent set by yourselves in the treaty of 
San Stefano—you did nothing to help either us or her, 

Now Russia asks for her rew ssi en following the example 
you set in Cyprus—and you clamour for help because 
you think your interests menaced. But what are your 
interests to us? Show us what we have to lose by 
standing aside, prove to us that we have more to gain 
from you than from Russia, and then, perhaps, we will 
join you, but not till then.’ 

This has been the burden of our neighbours’ com- 
ments on the alleged Russo-Chinese treaty. ‘The more 
completely we recognise how natural it is, and even how 
rational it is, for them to talk like this, and act in con- 
formity, the better it will be for us. The treaty may 
be a mere delusion in the brain of those who have been 
watching Russia in China, and have jumped to the con- 
clusion that she has actually done what it was natural 
for her todo. It may be a pilot balloon sent up by 


Russians themselves just to find out what amount of 


wind is blowing. In either case it sufficiently indicates 
the course which Russia will be pressed and tempted to 
follow. The reception given to it in Europe may 
satisfy us that France, which has secured advantages for 
herself in Southern China, will do nothing to oppose 
Russia in the North, while the conduct of Germany 
will be strictly regulated by what she is to get. ‘The 
support of the United States is not to be relied on, and 
if the help of Japan is probable, it is also dangerous 
and discreditable. ‘That is how things stand, and how 
they will continue to stand, unless we alter our policy of 
refusing a!l co-operation to others and yet expecting help 
from them. While it endures, nothing is more likely 
than that Russia, having secured the co-operation of 
France already, will square Germany—and then a real 
Russo-Chinese treaty will be sprung upon us. 


A CRACKBRAINED CRISIS 


FYNHE vote which gave the coup de grace to the 

Ribot Cabinet was entirely worthy of the weakest 
and most inconsequent Chamber that has ever been 
returned to the Palais Bourbon. No later than last 
week we argued in these columns that Parliamentary 
Government in France was fast going to the dogs. 
Since those lines were written the egregious debate on 
the Carmaux strike, and now the triumph of M. 
Rouanet, have come to support our conclusions. ‘The 
Temps, in its comments on the crisis, takes precisely the 
same view, and does not hesitate to assert that the 
incredible folly of the Chamber is imperilling the very 
existence of the Republic, Not that the fall of the 
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late Ministry is in itself a serious matter. It is the 
circumstances attending the fall that are ominous, 
showing as they do on the part of the Deputies an 
utter lack of all sense of responsibility and of every 
other quality desirable in men in their position. The 
result of Monday’s sitting appears to have aroused 


surprise in some quarters. It was, nevertheless, in 


absolute accord with the known temper of the 
Chamber. ‘Two considerations determined the shape 
events took, or rather brought into being the 


majority that overturned M. Ribot. In the first 
place there was the calculated treachery of a group, 
the Progressists, playing for their own hand. M., 
(;uyot-Dessaigne and his hungry following, who ‘ ratted # 
from the centre in the hope of marching into place and 
power with the Radicals, at any rate were not influenced 
by a silly and selfish concern for what serves them as a 
reputation. They shook the tree, intending to pounce 
upon the falling fruit. The case of the renegade 
Moderates who voted with the majority is different 
and ridiculous. ‘They were troubled with scruples of 
conscience tantamount to fears for their own skins. 
For months past it has been dinned into their ears that 
the Assembly is in evil odour in the country on the score 
of its venality, to say nothing of its imbecility. By 
professing a horror they are far from feeling for poli- 
ticians who pocket cheques, they saw their way to 
trumpeting abroad their own immaculate virtue. It 
being impossible to explain away their stupidity, their 
integrity should at least be above suspicion. So they 
clamoured for more light and in doing so clapped an 
extinguisher on the Cabinet, thus finding themselves at 
once, and much to their dismay, in the dark. 

The behaviour of M. Ribot at his execution is open 
to more than one interpretation. At first sight it is 
possible to argue that he rode for a fall. He certainly 
did not play his cards with the skill to be expected of 
so consummate a Parliamentary hand. Had he refused 
at the outset the least concession to the interested 
champions of spotless political purity he might well 
have succeeded in averting the threatened danger. As 
it was he allowed a {motion to be put to the House 
which he ought to have seen would be interpreted by 
the virtuous Moderates, in their exceeding silliness, as 
an invitation to range themselves, coram populo, with 
the sheep or with the goats. The voting, which he 
neglected to insist upon, of the unqualified ordre du 
jour would have kept these kittle cattle off the scene. 
Hence it has occurred to some that M. Ribot desired 
his fate, whatever may be thought as to whether he 
deserved it. In favour of this view it is further urged 
that the President of the Council had been disheartened 
and disgusted by the ceaseless and unscrupulous 
attacks of which he is the butt. A more malicious 
suggestion is to the effect that he wished to escape 
the risk of being held responsible for recent events 
in Madagascar. In spite of these arguments 
we do not think that M. Ribot committed suicide. 
The mistake in tactics he made is characteristic of the 
man. His method has always been—it is the blemish 
of his statecraft—to go to the utmost limit in the 
matter of concessions, and in yielding a point to 
M. Marcel-Habert he only acted in strict pursuance of 
his principles. He did not foresee that a portion of 
his majority would be lured into breaking their necks 
in a rush down a steep place under the impression that at 
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the bottom there was to be picked up a cheap reputa- 
tion for virtue. But there is a stronger reason for 
refusing to admit that the late Prime Minister courted 
disaster. ‘Io have precipitated a Ministerial crisis at 
the present juncture of affairs in France is to be guilty 
of utter disregard for the welfare of the country, and, 
indeed, of an act of criminal and treasonable folly. We 
do not think so ill of M. Ribot as to believe him 
capable of such an act. He once said, it is true, that a 
Minister should see to leaving difficulties behind him 
for his successor to tackle. 


This, however, was merely 
a cynical boutade. 


M. Ribot would not wittingly dig a 
pitfall for France : which is what Monday’s majority has 
done with senseless light-heartedness. 

A change of Government could not have come at 
a more inopportune moment, or have been brought 
about in a more unfortunate manner. Before it 
decided to cut a certain amount of time to waste in 
hunting round for a Cabinet, the Chamber was already 
at its witsend to deal with the mass of work demanding 
its attention. The Budget, previous to the events of 
Monday in a bad way, will now be in a state of 
higgledy-piggledy that is positively grotesque. The 
Commission of the Budget having made hay of the 
financial proposals of M. Ribot, the Chamber, before 
the opening of the crisis, had to pick and choose between 
two rival methods of making both ends meet. There is 
every reason to expect that the Minister of Finance of 
to-morrow will treat both schemes with scant courtesy, 
and dishing up a third will ask the House to bolt it in 
a hurry. The cause of financial reform, which the 
Chamber has so much at heart, is scarcely served by 
groping about for a Budget as in a game of blind-man’s 
buff. To take another point, the Madagascar question 
has reached a stage at which the sudden disappearance 
of those who had its solution in hand may lead to 
serious embroilments. France, moreover, is engaged 
at the present hour in other diplomatic ventures of 
extreme delicacy: it is not likely that the interests of 
the country will be furthered by fostering doubts as to 
the continuity of its foreign policy. In a word the 
Chamber has elected to put the fat in the fire at a 
moment when it was all important to secure a steady 
temperature. ‘To crown the folly of the Assembly it 
has so manceuvred as to regale the Socialists with a 
victory, while they were still sore from the drubbing 
administered to them over the Carmaux question. Once 
more the Extreme Left has taken the initiative in put- 
ting a spoke into the Ministerial wheel, and the success 
of the exploit cannot fail to enhance the prestige of the 
revolutionary party in the eyes of those electors most 
Altogether the Chamber 
surpassed itself on Monday last. Were M. Felix Faure 


disposed to become its dupes. 


in a mood to win a popularity rather less negative than 
that accorded him at present he would show the 
Deputies the door of the Palais-Bourbon and pack them 
off to the hustings: where they would be whipped. 


SIR CHARLES HALLE 
YONHE death of Sir Charles Halle affects not the 


musical world alone, but in writing of him it is 
but natural to begin with considering the loss sustained 
by masters, scholars, and students of the art to which 
he devoted his long life. He was known first in England 
as a pianist of admitted achievement, combined with 
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piomise of yet greater things—a promise amply fulfilled 
afterwards in more capacities than that of commander 
of the ‘cold white keys,’ as Star calls them in that exqui- 
site musical novel, Charles Anchester. It has been said of 
him, truly enough, since his death, by a very competent 
critic, that the chief note of his style as a pianist was 
‘absolute correctness, not only of execution but of 
taste’; but this critic goes on to repeat, with reserva- 
tion it must be acknowledged, a cry too common when 
Sir Charles Hallé was still among us, to the effect that 
his playing, compared with that of certain executants, 
seemed to lack fire and spontaneity. In other words, 
because he would never stoop to the fireworks in which 
some people of genius and some people without genius 
have indulged ever since the reign of the piano, there- 
fore he was dubbed cold and said to lack the divine 
spark. Never, we venture to assert, was a greater 
mistake. Sir Charles Hallé, like all great artists, 
whether in music or drama, was, being a human 
creature, subject to moods, though he had an unusual 
control over them. In other words, at times he 
layed with all his heart as well as with all his 
head and all his fingers; and again, at times the fire 
within him was not burning at its brightest, and the 
work was done in chief by the head and the fingers 
that the ever-ready brain controlled. But—and this 
is an important buf—whether he was in love with 
the music at the very moment when he was playing 
it, or whether at that moment there was a_ lack 
of impulse and the artist played without that 
impulse, as an artist of the highest rank can play 
never did the conscientious correctness, the complete 
taste, and the perfect touch desert him. And this, it is 
more than probable, is the very reason why the myth 
about his coldness sprang up and endured. 

There are but too many people by no means destitute 
of musical feeling, enthusiasm, and even considerable 
cultivation who, had he, on the occasions when the 
inward fjre waned, resorted to the purely mechanical and 
tricky semblance of passion—had he in fact frighted them 
with false fire—would have applauded him to the echo. 
Only, and Sir Charles Hallé as a wise man was doubt- 
less very well aware of this, had he once condescended 
to such factitious methods, he would have run in great 
danger of being always expected to resort to them. 
Had he done so, to suppose what was in the 
nature of things impossible, he might have lost 
the command which he always retained over his 
audience, his instrument, and himself. His seeming 
imperturbability no doubt helped the legend about his 
being a ‘cold’ player, but it often stood him in good 
stead, notably many years ago when the Beethoven- 
Fest was held in Bonn, and when those supposed 
most musical people, the Germans, gave a shocking 
exhibition of the behind-the-scenes jealousy which 
exists in the musical as in some other professions. Mr. 
Hallé was playing it matters not now what sonata, 
there had been some slight argument between him and 
the orchestra, and, beaten in argument, they took their 
revenge by deliberately (as was evident to every musician 
in the hall) spoiling the effect of his playing. Mr. 
Hallé, who must have been more aware of this than 
anybody else, played on as beautifully and correctly as if 
things around him were going quite smoothly, and if 
anything could have shamed the caballers it would have 
been the dignity and calmness of his demeanour. 
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Sir Charles Hallé however was destined to be known 
in wider fields than those of the pianist. What he did 
for music at large has been dwelt on in many notices 
which have appeared since his lamented death; but it 
may be doubted whether quite enough stress has been 
laid upon all he did in making a wondrous work of 
a wondrous genius—Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust 
known and beloved of music-lovers all over England, 
When it was first announced that the work would be 
given in London under Sir Charles Halle’s conductorship 
there was much wonder among those who knew the score 
as to what the result would be. No one doubted 
his intellectual grasp of the work, but could it be 
found in the conductor's heart and beat that he should 
play torch-bearer between the flaming soul of Berlioz 
and an audience in even the most highly trained 
section of which there was doubt up to the last moment, 
The first few pages settled the question. The dis- 
tribution of parts was of rare excellence, and of 
rare excellence were the orchestra and chorus, but 
the life and soul of the whole spirit-stirring per- 
formance lay in the enthusiasm, allied with the keenest 
study, of the conductor whose beat, splendidly controlled 
as it was, was little short of a revelation to those who, 
up to that time, had not recognised the fire beneath the 
snow. It was an achievement of which any musician might 
be proud, and an achievement which, without touching 
upon the needless word ‘rivalry, one may venture on 
saying, has not been surpassed and is not likely to be 
surpassed by any conductor who follows Sir Charles 
Halles lead in making the English public familiar 
and more familiar with a work, full of wit, humour, 
beauty, sarcasm, and tragedy. 


RACING 
W* must begin by warning non-racing readers that 


this article must necessarily deal mainly with 
weights and measures. In congratulating themselves 
upon two such good horses as Marco and Best Man 
running first and second for the Cambridgeshire, impar- 
tial friends of the turf ought not to forget that, in 
the original handicap, Best Man was placed as much 
ae a stone below the highest weight. <As_ their 
weights were respectively 7st. 9lb. and Qst., for the 
Cambridgeshire, we have to add 111b., for the beating 
which Marco gave Best Man, to the 8lb. which was his 
due for age, to enable us to argue that Marco is as good 
for his year as Best Man is for his, and then we have to 
ask ourselves whether he, like Best Man, is a stone below 
first-class form. ‘There can be little doubt that Marco 
has improved immensely as the season has progressed ; 
indeed, there are good grounds on which to argue that 
he is probably superior to the winner of the Derby and 
the St. Leger; but his seven lengths defeat by Whittier 
for the March Stakes in May presents a difficulty in the 
way of representing him to be the best three-year-old of 
the season ; although he has obviously improved so much 
in the meantime that it is not at all unlikely that he 
may be so. According to the Cambridgeshire handi- 
capping, Whittier was the best three-year-old, but 
he was 19lb., and Marco was 25lb. inferior to a first- 
class horse at weight-for-age; so as Sir Visto was 
probably at the very least 3lb. inferior to Marco, the 
Derby and St. Leger form of this season seemed to be 


quite st. below that of a good year. But the 
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result of the Cambridgeshire proved Marco to be 
about as good a horse as Best Man at weight-for-age, 
and Best Man was handicapped within a stone of the 
highest form, therefore Sir Visto would appear to be 
only a stone below the best form, plus the difference 
between himself and Marco. It may be that this differ- 
ence is considerable. On the other side of the scales, 
however, must be placed the doubt whether the handi- 
capper was right in placing Best Man as much as a stone 
below the maximum weight. At the time the handicap 
for the Cambridgeshire was made, he had good reason 
for doing so ; but the horse’s running in the race itself 
and his subsequent gallant victory for the Old Cam- 
bridgeshire Handicap would make it appear that he is 
many pounds better now than he was in May and 
June. So much the more credit therefore, to Marco, 
‘Then, whatever be Marco’s superiority over Sir Visto, 
there is this great point in favour of the latter, that he 
has won over both the hilly mile and a half at Epsom 
and the flat mile and three-quarters at Doncaster. Be 
the relative merits of Marco and Sir Visto what they 
may, both colts are by Barcaldine and each, it is to be 
hoped, may prove a worthy sire of Melbourne blood in 
the direct line. Of late years many, if not most of 
our great winners have had Melbourne blood in their 
veins ; but very few have been his direct descendants in 
the male line. Whether Marco be the best three-year- 
old or not, little fault can be found with this handsome 
chestnut colt, except that he is somewhat wanting in 
length. 

So far as his easy victory was concerned, St. Frusquin 
still further improved his prospects of winning next 
year’s Derby by his race for the Dewhurst Plate; but, 
here, as in the race for the Middle Park Plate, he did not 
appear to travel at his ease in descending the Bushes 
hill, and there were cavillers who prophesied that he 
will lose a great deal of ground in coming down the 
hill to 'Tattenham Corner, if he runs for the Derby. 
It has been argued that because the two-year-old, Helm, 
finished, at weight-for-age, within a neck of Victor Wild 
for the Subscription Stakes, and half a length in front of 
Grrig, one of the fastest 'T.Y.C. three-year-olds in train- 
ing, and was afterwards beaten for the Dewhurst Plate 
with very great ease by St. Frusquin, who was giving 
her Q1b., therefore St. Frusquin, a two-year-old, could 
beat, at even weights, the five-year-old Victor Wild, 
who, judged by the handicaps for the Cesarewitch and 
the Cambridgeshire, should be the best horse in training. 
This really amounts to saying that St. Frusquin is 
2st. better than any older horse in training, at 
weight-for-age, over six furlongs ; but this seems to us a 
very dangerous assumption, partly because the finish for 
the Subscription Stakes was rendered very untrustworthy 
by crowding and bumping, and partly because Helm may 
have been suffering from the effects of that race when 
she ran on the following day for the Dewhurst Plate. 
Although second for the Dewhurst Plate, Mr. McCal- 
mont’s Knight of the Thistle was beaten so easily 
that this performance was scarcely any better than 
his running for the Middle Park Plate; but he 
is a backward colt showing great capabilities of 
improvement. Another candidate for the Derby, likely 
to be a very much better three-year-old than two-year- 
old, is Bucephalus, a bay colt by Surefoot, and one of 
the biggest two-year-olds in training. He ran only 
seventh in his first race, the Middle Park Plate, but 
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won a Maiden Plate in a field of twenty, in splendid 
style, on the day of the Cambridgeshire. But of 
all the two-year-olds that have come out for the first 
time in October, the Duke of Westminster’s Regret, a 
bay colt by Sheen out of Farewell, has attracted most 
attention. We cannot, at this moment, remember any 
previous instance of 7 to 1 being laid on a two-year-old 
for his first race; yet this was the case when Regret 
started for the Houghton Stakes, which he won in a 
canter. 

Altogether the Houghton meeting was exceptionally 
interesting, and the Cambridgeshire brought out a field 
of more than average quality, in which both France 
and Austria were represented, and Australasia was very 
near being represented: while the first and second in 
the race were a three-year-old and a five-year-old of 
which the English may well feel proud. It is also a 
matter for great satisfaction that the placed horses for 
both the Cambridgeshire and the Cesarewitch had all 
been, as the saying goes, ‘thoroughly exposed,’ instead 
of having their merits concealed with a view to getting 
lightly handicapped for these races. 


A BALLAD OF BATTERSEA 


'T’ was a veray New Woman, 
In Battersea did dwelle— 

Harkneth, ye gentles all, a span 
Whiles that her tale I telle. 


Her name I will not clepe, for feare 
To bruit it far and wide, 

Ne mo will name her bold squyere 
Of chivalrie the pride. 


Hap she had read one Allen’s boke 
(But not y-read aright) 

Of the Dame who spurned the wedded yoke 
Unto her own despight. 


She said, Let all men now take heed 
How that I doe likewise ; 

She said, Now see that thus Ile be 
No man’s chattel ne pryze. 

Then up and spake forthwith her sire, 
The mayde is wode, I trow: 

This shall not be, quod he with ire, 
And therto made his vow. 


Then up and spake her brothers twayne, 

This mote not be, said they ; 

And forth they strode to hale amain 

The mayd from her home away— 
She wonned apart, and did disdayne 

Full manfullie their sway. 

K:ftsoon fared forth these stout felaws, 

And hired a hackney snell, 

And bound the maid agen the laws 

As in their toyles she fell. 

They haléd her in evil plyght, 

They laughed her plaint to scorn, 
And with duress each doughty knyghte 
‘The seely maiden did requite— 

Wher was her squire that morn # 
Now listeth, lordyngs, all and eche, 

Until the tale be done; 

There nis no sermoun that I preche, 

Ne moral ther be none. 
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Her swain then goth to take his othe 
That he will win her back ; 

But wher his ladye-love may bide 
He mote not learn, alack ! 

Then cometh eke a new Jack Cade, 
A Knyght of Parlament ; 

He biddeth him bee not afrayde, 
Ne let his hopes be shent. 

And, sothe to say, in three dayes’ space 
The maid’s abode is found ; 

Ywis, in all men’s mouths her case 
Anoon hath spedde around. 


A lord of Scots, too, doth bestow 
His benison on the payre, 

And giveth of counsail alsoe 
Full plentifulle a share. 


Then let us sing God save the Queen 
And greater wisdom grant 
Unto these swavns whose dole and teen 
A nine days’ mervail late hath bene, 
A foolish fond Romaunt ! A. A. S. 


NOTES 


No doubt Lord Salisbury’s great speech at Watford on 
Wednesday did not commend itself to the Radical 
publicists. The function of the publie speaker, in their 
judgment, is to entertain the populace by startling pro- 
nouncements, by unreasoning violence of invective, by 
astonishing and impossible promises. Silver-tongued 
eloquence, which has been responsible for much that is 
evil and for little that is good in this island’s story, is 
everything to them; practical wisdom is as nothing. Seeing, 
therefore, that Lord Salisbury is an eminently practical 
person who thinks before he speaks and never permits 
himself to be carried away by passion (though an affection 
for smart epigrams has been known to work him injury) 
we may take it that they mislike his strong and thoughtful 
words. Moreover it is an open secret that they hate 
him personally simply because they fear him. 





On that part of the Watford speech which deals with 
our relations with Foreign Powers it is not necessary for 
us to dwell. Suffice it to sty that if things go wrong, as 
is something more than likely, in the East, near or far, the 
responsibility must be borne exclusively by those who 
shaped at the outset our attitude in those regions. Lord 
Salisbury is too generous to say this; is indeed content to 
assume a portion of the responsibility. But so long as the 
salutary doctrine enures that, even upon a change of 
Government, continuity of policy must be preserved, it 
appears to us that responsibility belongs to the man who 
took the first steps—that is to say, to Lord Rosebery. 
This the Eastern Commissioner of the Daily Chronicle, with 
his fable of the half-hearted ‘bluff’ of May 1895, made 
passing clear on Friday morning. ‘That was the kind of 
blunder which is irretrievable. 





Ir is when Lord Salisbury comes to deal with the 
fearful condition of agriculture’ that he strikes the true 
note and shows himself to be genuine statesman. Look back 
for a moment to the tone of Mr. Gladstone when, speaking 
on the slopes of Snowdon, he addressed a gathering of 
Welsh Radicals, and then read the thoughtful words of 
Lord Salisbury. Mr. Gladstone, with an eye fixed on the 
main chance of polities, that is to say on votes, followed 
his favourite practice of inflaming the passions of his 
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hearers and added one more item to his list of efforts to 
promote peace and prosperity by setting class against class, 
Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, addressed himself to 
the practical question of remedies. 


He declined to promise Utopia; he would not be 
seduced into bribing the farmers by holding forth hopes 
of succour from Protection or Bimetallism; he warned 
them, and they need the warning sadly, that the State 
can help those only who help themselves, that agriculture 
must adapt itself to the needs of the times. But he did 
forecast a definite policy of remedy also, and spoke with 
honest feeling of the paramount necessity of lightening 
the burdens which were laid upon land thoughtlessly in 
times past. Here, perhaps, he might have gone farther 
with safety by pointing to a significant fact, so obvious that 
it is apt to escape notice, which lies at the bottom of the 
cry for the relief of agriculture : that fact is that land, the 
raw material upon which the farmer works, is positively the 
only raw material of the necessities of life which is taxed for 
Imperial purposes. However we are content, and more 
than content, to see in Lord Salisbury’s speech a clear 
promise that the interests of agriculture are occupying the 
earnest attention of the Queen’s advisers. 





From the Duke of Devonshire the Yorkshire Unionists 
heard on the same day a remarkably sound discourse. Of 
that discourse Lord Rosebery was the main topic; and if 
the late leader of the Radicals likes the roasting he received 
in the matter of Chitral, then surely he is a political sala- 
mander. For the rest, the Duke defended himself with 
much success against the charge of lukewarmness in the 
matter of social reform made against him by Lord Rose- 
bery. In effect his was a strong speech, calculated to do 
good ; the only doubt it leaves in our mind is whether the 
sayings of Lord Rosebery were worthy ofa serious answer. 


‘Tue king prefers war, and is prepared for it.’ In other 
words, we are pledged, and for good reason too, to another 
little war which will be long and costly. In our judgment 
it is rash to assume that the expedition will partake of the 
nature of a procession, and in any case there will be serious 
risks of climate to be encountered. Our new Commander- 
in-Chief knows from personal experience the difficulties of 
a campaign in Ashanti, and certain it is that no man who 
watched, as this writer did, the march of the 60th through 
Winchester after the last Ashanti War, and saw the con- 
dition of the men, will be inclined to say that an Ashanti 
War is a trifling affair. The issue, of course, is certain. 





Tue notice of Trilby in the Daily Telegraph, which came 
a day late by the way, exceeds in our judgment the limits 
of fair criticism. The dramatic critic is of course not 
merely entitled, but in our judgment bound, to express 
his honest view, and the theory that allowances must 
be made for and encouragement given to youth is absurd. 
So, while we cannot endorse the ‘slating’ of Miss Baird 
which will doubtless gratify many ‘leading ladies,’ 
We cannot complain that it has been published. But 
of the following passage it is impossible to approve : 
‘We return to a favourite old argument: the better the 
Trilby the better for Svengali. But actors never think so, 
and apparently never will. They think they can “ score ” 
off weakness, as they call it; but it is just the other way.’ 
This is an obvious suggestion that Mr. Tree deliberately 
chose a weak ‘Trilby in order that he might gratify his 
own vanity by appearing to stand head and _ shoulders 
above her as an artist, and that is an odious accusation. 





Our amiable satirist deals with the eccentricites of Miss 
Lanchester and her relatives and of the man Sullivan in 
another place. But the matter is, when one comes to look 
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at it soberly, serious enough in all conscience. And the 
issue of it, so far as it has gone at present, is curious and 
illogical. Robert Coombes read ‘ Penny Dreadfuls,’ mur- 
dered his mother, and escaped punishment on the ground 
of insanity. Miss Lanchester read ‘ Dreadfuls’ far more 
expensive, was on the point of committing a serious 
offence against morality, was dragged to an asylum so that 
her purpose might be frustrated, and was let out on the 
ground that she was not insane. The result was what 
any reasonable person might have expected, and we are 
unable to defend the conduct of her brothers, although 
much allowance must certainly be made for the provoca- 
tion which was given to them. Every person concerned 
in the affair is to be pitied, save one: that person is 
the tempter Sullivan. Ifthe brother of ‘ Herculean pro- 
portions’ had applied a horsewhip to him in time the 
trouble would have been stopped, and forty shillings would 
have covered a very fine and well-earned flogging. But 
it is too late for that now. 


Mr. Justice WiLts appealed to the emotions of England 
when he spoke of ‘the severity of sentences at Quarter 
Sessions’ on one Galton, who had served thirty-five years 
penal servitude for sundry small thefts, as ‘ perfectly awful.’ 
At the same time it is clear that Galton is a man who 
steals whenever he is out of gaol. He was convicted in 
1863, 1867, 1872, and 1882. He has been convicted again 
in 1895. ‘True, he never has stolen much at a time: but 
the Dorsetshire magistrates may well answer by asking 
what they were to do with a man who thieved whenever 
he was at large, and we suspect that, if he had been 
before Mr. Justice Wills as often as he has been before 
them, Galton would have received a sharp sentence this 
time also. 





Tuts assumption of classical scholarship on the part of the 
Daily Chronicle must be stopped. Of Dr. Robert Brown 
our contemporary writes, ‘ His wit was like the arrow of 
Alcestis which was shot upwards where it could give no 
pain and vanished in a trail of light.” From the Alcestis 
of Euripides to the Acestes of Virgil is a far cry indeed ; 
in fact, the blunder is one of the most ignorant on record. 


Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘Before coming to 
the Ministerial crisis, there are one or two matters that 
must be briefly touched on. The publication of the text 
of the Madagascar Treaty has revived a controversy which 
was languishing from lack of material. ‘The Annexionists 
-~a pretty word—are calling the heavens and what they can 
find in the shape of an audience on earth to witness that 
the victory over the Hovas has been bartered away for a 
mess of pottage. ‘To the lay intelligence—all the An- 
nexionists are, on their own showing, colonial specialists— 
these gentlemen appear to be unnecessarily flurried. It is 
more or less true that the new Treaty is only a revised 
version of that of 1885, but the revision has been so far- 
reaching that the Protectorate it was sought to establish 
by the original arrangement is virtually converted into 
annexation by the alterations. All the more serious organs 
of the press declare themselves content with the Treaty as 
it now stands. The truth is M. de Mahy and the other 
unsatisfied ones who clamour for the deposition of the 
Hova Queen, would only approve a solution which sent 
them to Madagascar to reign in her stead. At bottom 
they are far less concerned with the cooking of the pudding 
than with the facilities likely to be afforded them of filch- 
ing its plums. 
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‘M. pe Lanessan, the Governor of Tonkin, and a man who 
ought to be a prophet in his own country, has spoken out 
very clearly and sensibly on this Madagascar question. He 
insists that the label ultimately given to the system of 
administrating the island is of secondary importance. The 
prime concern is that the country should be so governed as 
to become a paying property. To this end it should not 
be garrisoned with functionaries but peopled with colonists 
who at any rate shall not be hindered from creating 
wealth—the usual fate of the French colonist. He adds 
that the rigid exclusion of the foreigner is not sufficient in 
itself to ensure the prosperity of the new dependency. 
His advice will probably go unheeded. A thoroughgoing 
dog-in-the-manger policy is to be anticipated, and the rond 
de cuir, like the mouse in the cheese, will be the only person 
who will fatten on the conquered territory. 





‘Tue Carmaux debate cannot be passed over entirely 
without remark. The behaviour of the Socialists was 
outrageous beyond belief. Had their electors been pre- 
sent in the public galleries they must have come to the 
conclusion that they were represented by a crew of 
demented fish-porters. Their spokesmen were listened to 
in silence by the Chamber; in return, as soon as their 
opponents rose to state their case, they were assailed with 
the vilest abuse and every effort was made to howl them 
down. Such is the Socialist conception of fair play. This 
conception was further illustrated by the proposal that 
M. Brisson should be appointed arbitrator. M. Jaurés in 
his speech described the strike as “ une gréve politique.” 
A little later he demanded that M. Rességuier, a prominent 
Opportunist at loggerheads with his work-people, who are 
revolutionary Radicals, should submit himself to the juris- 
diction of M. Brisson, a Radical of the Radicals, who holds 
his post of President of the Chamber by virtue of the 
Socialist vote. Clearly a most impartial sentence was to 
be expected to result from this arrangement, especially 
in view of the further fact that the only sentence which 
would be accepted by the clients of M. Jaurés was care- 
fully indicated in advance by that exacting personage. 





‘Or the coming of the Ministerial crisis you will by this 
time have heard more than enough. The initial efforts 
to bring it to a close have proceeded on exactly the 
lines I foreshadowed last week. It has now become the 
fashion, whenever a Ministry falls, to trot out M. Bourgeois, 
who is the father of more still-born Cabinets than any 
politician in Europe. In reality, that he should have been 
chosen in the present instance is egregiously amusing. 
Not only was the party to which he belongs soundly 
beaten on Saturday last over the German question, but he 
himself was Garde des Sceaux what time the Panama 
scandals were being vigorously stifled by all Ministers and 
sundry. An old hand at saving the scalps of the chéquards, 
he has now formed a Government whose raison d’étre is 
their ruthless relegation to Mazas. Again, he is pledged 
to attempt to end the Carmaux struggle by arbitration, 
and a week ago the Chamber turned its back on arbitration. 
Moreover, exactly as was the case last January, M. Bour- 
geois’s affection for M. Cavaignac has proved the chief 
obstacle to his bringing his labours to a successful conclu- 
sion. An incalculable number of persons cannot stand 
M. Cavaignac at any price. For the moment, however, 
M. Cavaignac has triumphed, though his installation in the 
Rue Saint Dominique may yet cause an uproar in the 


army. 
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IN THE CITY 


O far as can be gathered from the information which 
reaches us from New York, a serious attempt is 
really to be made to carry out a reorganisation of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. Although the committee 
entrusted with the task includes the names of several 
important personages in the railway world, we cannot con- 
gratulate them on the scheme which has been formulated. 
To our mind, the idea of trying to reorganise the Company 
before it is known what terms the Government will exact 
for the repayment of the Union Pacific’s debt to it, 
is stupid; while the Committee’s proposals in 
detail are such that we cannot conceive their being 
assented to by those concerned. Briefly, the position is 
this. The Union Pacific Company had to seek the pro- 
tection of receivers more than two years ago, and during 
the receivership several of its most important subsidiary 
lines have either managed to cut adrift from the main 
system or are on the point of doing so. One link with the 
Pacific Coast, the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, 
has already severed its connection and is being recon- 
structed on its own account, while another equally 
important part of the old system, the Oregon 
Short Line, is endeavouring to follow suit. Had 
a scheme been devised some time back by which the 
disintegration of the system would have been averted the 
case would be different; but now when the damage is 
done to start a reorganisation which may be upset at any 
moment by a hostile majority in Congress seems the 
height of folly. The plan only deals with 1827 miles of 
road which forms the main system and takes no count of 
subsidiary leased or guaranteed lines which are left to look 
after themselves. Upon these 1827 miles it is proposed to 
place a new 4 per cent. first mortgage for $100,000,000 to take 
the place of the existing first charges which come to about 
$51,000,000. Out of the balance $13,000,000 is to be 
applied to various purposes, and there will remain nearly 
$36,000,000 ‘for settlement of the debt to the United 
States and for extraordinary requirements.’ It must be 
borne in mind that the Government in return for its 
advances enjoys only a second mortgage on 1429 miles of 
road, so that the Committee apparently intends to im- 
prove the Treasury's security by increasing the extent of the 
ien and making it rank with the existing first charge. 
But why on earth should the present holders of the first 
mortgage water their undoubted security for the sake of 
benefiting the Government? No inducement that we can 
see is offered to them, and they would be utterly foolish 
to consent to change their position. In addition to the 
first mortgage, there is also to be created new preference 
stock to the amount of 575,000,000; and here again nearly 
$21,000,000 is reserved for ‘settlement of the debt to the 
United States and for extraordinary requirements.’ At 
the present time the Union Pacific’s debt to the Govern- 
ment amounts to about $33,500,000 for principal, and, 
deducting the sinking fund, to about $19,500,000 for 
arrears of interest. It therefore seems that the committee 
proposes to pay off the principal of the company’s debt to 
the United States with first mortgage bonds and the 
interest with preferred stock. 

Whether the Government were willing to accept these 
terms or not, we consider it would be absurdly generous on 
the part of the company to offer them. The probability is 
that whatever be offered, something more will be demanded 
by the Socialist party who want the Government to seize 
the Pacific Roads, and by those members of Congress who 
make an excellent living out of their troubles. The 
proper thing, from a business-like point of view, especially 
for a Road in the hands of receivers, would be to let the 
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Government say what is the least it will take and then to 
see whether its terms can be complied with. The Union 
Pacific Committee is really offering to pay in full a debt 
for which in equity it is not liable, and it is committing 
the same mistake which the directors made formerly of 
promising more than the Company could fairly perform in 
justice to its other creditors. It must be remembered that 
by passing the Thurman Act in 1878, the Government laid 
down its own conditions for the repayment of the debt. 
Those conditions have always been complied with, and that 
they have not produced the anticipated result cannot be 
blamed on the Pacific Railroads. Again, the Government 
has gone on charging interest at 6 per cent. on its original 
advances, while the moneys of the Union Pacific applied to 
the sinking fund have not only returned nothing like that 
rate, but have actually diminished in amount, because they 
were compulsorily invested in United States bonds at a 
high premium, which premium gradually vanished as 
the bonds approached maturity. These reasons, apart 
from the consideration of the national service that 
was rendered by the construction of the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroads, surely entitle the two com- 
panies to generous treatment and to a substantial abate- 
ment of the Government’s claims. We believe the tendency 
of the new Congress to be towards an equitable adjustment, 
and we cannot therefore understand the folly of this 
reorganisation committee in suggesting a scheme which 
practically forces the Government to demand its full pound 
of flesh. But before the plan can come to anything the 
existing first mortgage bondholders must give their assent 
and, as we have already said, we cannot conceive their 
doing so since we fail to see the smallest reason why they 
should exchange a position of security for one of doubt. 
The Philadelphia and Reading is another Company that 
is about to be reconstructed, and it is stated that the pre- 
liminary work of the sub-committee on the plan of re- 
organisation of the Reading is now completed, and_ that 
after a formal meeting of the full committee the plan will 
be announced. It will be brought out under the auspices 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who has organised a powerful 
syndicate to underwrite it. The principal features of the 
plan are: (1) The recognition of the superior lien of the 
General Mortgage Fours; (2) the exchange of the Incomes 
for new Preferred stock in proportions according to the 
priority of the lien; (3) an assessment of at least 10 per 
cent. on the Incomes, for which new Preferred stock will 
be given, and an assignment of $20 on the ordinary 
stock. ‘The proceedings for the foreclosure by the 
General Mortgage Bonds are to be pushed on. To 
these proposals we see no objection, for the burden of 
reorganisation is thrust on the junior securities and no 
attempt is made to damage the position of the mortgage 
bondholders. Notwithstanding good traffic receipts and 
early evidence of a revival in business in the United States 
there has been a fresh fall in American railway shares, 
presumably the result of the sales of those who having got 
out of their depth in mines find it necessary to realise 
other securities in order to pay their differences. Indeed 
it is not only in mines but in many departments of the 
Stock Exchange that a heavy fall is noticeable. Prices 
closed generally with a very depressed appearance on 
Thursday and the idea is that no improvement will take 
place until the Paris settlement is over. Among the 
securities which have fallen the most are Ottoman Bank 
shares, now as low as 15} compared with 20} in the 
middle of September. We know of no reason for their 
decline except that of forced sales by holders who are in 
difficulties, and as soon as the pressure of liquidation is 
over there ought to be a sharp recovery unless the 
Ottoman Empire is swallowed up and the Bank with it. 
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THE LATEST IN SPIRITUALISM 


[’ must be surprising indeed to those who have no 
expertise in the matter to find grave and reverend 
signors still open to conviction as to ‘spiritualism,’ ‘psychic 
force, ‘new developments of power not yet understood ’ 
(ro\dG@v dvoudtwv poppy) pia)—in other words, of the 
thousand times exploded humbug of the many followers of 
‘Mr. Sludge the Medium.’ The truth, however—a truth 
very well known to those who have taken the trouble to 
penetrate these sordid mysteries—has been precisely and 
most justly put (in the pages of T'’he Daily Chronicle) by 
Mr. Maskelyne, prince of inventors of illusions in which 
mechanism and conjuring go hand in hand, and probably, 
if one may judge from his plate-juggling, a master, if he 
cared to show himself in such a capacity, of prestigiation. 
Mr. Maskelyne says very decidedly that he ‘knows from 
experience that no class of men can be so readily deceived 
by simple trickery as scientists. Try as they may, they 
cannot bring their minds down to the level of the subject, 
and are as much at fault as though it were immeasurably 
above them.’ This is quoted from part of a controversy 
with Mr. Andrew Lang, who, not content with knowing 
certain things to perfection, will always be writing 
of things as to which he must know, if he would 
take the time and trouble to recognise the know- 
ledge, that he is hopelessly ignorant, and of whom Mr. 
Maskelyne very easily and naturally made as complete a 
hare as could have been desired by the legendary Mrs. 
Glasse. As to Mr. Maskelyne’s terse statement about 
scientific folk ‘investigating’ spiritualistic rubbish, it has 
long been an axiom with those who, unlike Mr. Lang, 
have given some amount of instructed attention to the 
matter. There are of course exceptions to a rule which 
includes many names of great worth, and, indeed, the 
greater the worth the greater as a rule has been, is, and 
will be, the ease of imposition, as, to be sure, may be observed 
in other branches of the fine art of swindling. But the 
rule has exceptions, and a notable one was found in the 
person of Professor Ray Lankester, who had very much to 
say in the exposure of the notorious Slade, and of whom it 
may be remembered by some readers of these lines, that he 
alone, out ofa picked body of observers, came literally‘ within 
an ace’ of discovering an extraordinarily brilliant variation 
on an old trick (/e postillon, in fact) devised by the late 
Professor Palmer for a séance given at the zenith of the 
thought-reading craze at a private house. Still the rule, 
as a rule, holds good, witness ‘ the Georgia Magnet’ busi- 
ness of not very long ago. The secret of this childish 
imposition was at once apparent to every student of the 
gentle art of mountebankery, and to no ‘scientist,’ but it 
was reserved for Mr. Maskelyne then as now to explain 
the whole silly trick in a pamphlet remarkable for accuracy 
and lucidity. In the case of Eusapia Palladino (drole de 
nom/), the great illusionist, who, apart from his special 
gifts and cultivations, is very much a man of this world, 
as may be seen from his closing sentences in the Daily 
Chronicle, had a comparatively easy task. There was 
nothing in Eusapia’s performances, as exhibited in the 
presence of his son and himself, which had not been 
done fifty times better time after time, variant after variant, 
by other so-called ‘ spiritualists.’’ More than that, ‘ Eusapia’ 
does not seem to have introduced even variants on the old, 
old Sludge business. There were table-tilting, rapping 
done by ‘skidding’ the finger—that very skidding to 
which, not many years ago, a ‘scientist’ gravely listened 
with a stethoscope; there was a hand, a real hand, the 
medium’s real hand, shown in a seemingly impossible 
place; there was musical-box playing; there was moving of 
furniture, including the placing of one table on the top of 
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another in such a way that certain innocent spectators 
thought Eusapia could have nothing to do with it. There 
was, in short, the whole bag of tricks that have been shown 
up over and over again and, best of all, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Maskelyne’s work, in a book too little known, 
called Confessions of a Medium (Griffith, Farran and Co.), as 
also in one of ‘ Professor Hoffmann’s’ most recent works 
on the science of conjuring. 

But what is the use of calling people’s attention 
to good, sound, and clever works of this kind? The 
present writer well remembers the case of a sceptic 
in religion, and therefore {an ardent believer in spiri- 
tualism, who was induced to study the Confessions of a 
Medium. His answer, after he had read the book, was the 
pat answer of the person who sneers at revealed religion, 
and, for want of something beyond this grimy world to 
cling to, accepts the monstrous lies and clumsy chicanery 
of the spiritualists and other quacks. ‘You see,’ said 
the quack-believing sceptic, ‘this man actually con- 
fesses that he took part in an imposture, and therefore 
how can you attach any credence to a single word 
that he says?’ So far the answer, if foolish, is not 
illogical, but, as such people will do, he went on most 
needlessly to give himself away, by adding ‘and I’ve read 
the book carefully and there is not a single word in it to 
upset my belief that most of the things which he attributes 
to trickery were really due to the working of some force, 
as to which he and we alike are in absolute ignorance.’ 
Of course he went on to quote, ‘There are more things in 
heaven and earth,’ and equally, of course, naiveté such as 
this is more or less disarming. Contrariwise with Mr. Lang, 
who, instead of confessing ignorance, comes ruffling in 
with the assumption of a knowledge, which he knows, and 
everybody knows, and which he knows that everybody 
knows that he knows, is absolutely and entirely out of his 
ken. Confer again Miss Florence Marryat’s There is no 
Death, passim. There is not a line in her descriptions, 
contained in that book, of amazing manifestations, in 
which she does not quite honestly and unconsciously reveal 
most exactly, down to the smallest detail, the working of 
every clumsy and disgraceful trick that was played upon 
her for the purpose of the basest extortion. But as has 
been said before, what is the use of trying to convince 
people in this matter against, not their reason, for that 
is in abeyance, but against their ‘desire of the moth 
for the star’—the star, which they profess to think 
came out of nothingness, even while they lend fatuous be- 
lief to the supernatural origin of the spiritualistic lights— 
match-heads, steel filings, and other paltry pelf—which 
float about the darkened room? Such people would do 
well to remember an authentic story of the great Napoleon, 
touching the stars.” As for the little Napoleon, he believed, 
or professed to believe, in all the degraded machinery of 
the spiritualists, entertained them with his sham royal 
manner, and with his sham chivalry of refusing to have 
any tests applied to their shameful and stupid thimble- 
rigging. He is gone, and his sham and glittering court 
with him, and ‘somewhere now in yonder stars’ may have 
learnt more concerning things more important than how 
to work the gobelets et muscades. 

But those who follow him in belief or affected belief 
remain, and will remain. Charles Lever in Davenport 
Dunn has put into the mouth of the delightful and 
scoundrelly Jew with whom Annesley Beecher has 
dealings, the ower true axiom that, so long as_ the 
world exists, there are three things that men will do— 
make love, make war, and gamble. Had that brilliant 
novelist, a deeper student of human nature than the dash- 
ing style by which he is best known proclaims him, lived 
in the era of scepticism and spiritualism, he might have 
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added a fourth clause, to the effect that, though Cagliostro 
be dead, people of less genius than that splendid charlatan 
will continue to inherit, though very meanly, his mantle ; 
and that learned fools will go on believing in such inferior 
impostors so long as the world goes round. And until it 
goes square, protests from such a master in illusion as 
Mr. Maskelyne, and from his disciples, will go for nothing, 
nothing, nothing! And so explicit de Eusapid et de multis 
alus. 


THE PUIR DEIL O' PICCADILLY 


. N’ noo, ma friens,’ said a benevolent Scotch minister, 
after inviting his congregation to join in supplica- 

tion on behalf of all sorts and conditions of men, to say 
nothing of crops and cattle, ‘let’s a’ pray for the puir deil, 
there’s naebody wha prays for the puir deil.’ Surely there 
is no puir deil wholly past praying for, and the example 
set by this broad-minded divine in the case of Auld Hornie 
himself may be claimed as a precedent for a plea on 
behalf of that fearsome fiend, the Piccadilly policeman. 
Let us consider him and his surroundings. The position 
occupied and the duties discharged by the C Division in 
Piccadilly Circus and its vicinity are, be it remembered, 
without parallel in the world. They pass a considerable 
portion of their time in an Inferno, the tainted reek of 
which might well breed corruption in stronger fibre than 
they may be expected to possess. There is a moral laxity 
in the very air. Small wonder that bribery becomes their 
daily bread. Constables are habitually tipped by the 
legion of the lost and naturally favour those who tip them 
best. But tips are an essential part of our social system, 
and you tip your waiter in expectation of like attention. 
Still, from backsheesh to blackmail is but a step. The 
men, too, are assailed by another temptation, on which 
it is not necessary to enlarge. It may be merely 
pointed out that the policeman who was hanged a 
couple of years or so back for murdering a woman 
on Wormwood Scrubbs, had begun his liaison with her 
when both were professionally occupied in perambu- 
lating the Strand. Higher placed officers are proffered 
voluntary gifts, often of considerable value, by persons in 
various stations, and especially licensed victuallers, refresh- 
ment-house keepers, proprietors of places of entertain- 
ment, etc., for what may be termed their passive good- 
will. Yet how many men, occupying important positions 
in commercial undertakings, are approached in like fashion. 
In the former instance, the recipient does not pledge him- 
self, nor does the donor expect him, to arrest the action of 
the law in any way, should it be set in motion. In such a 
case he would do his duty unhesitatingly. At the same 
time he feels he has no call to start it—to the detriment 
of his pocket. And he may slip in the words, ‘ generally 
very well conducted, your worship,’ an it please him. 
There is yet another evil inthe shape of a widespread feel- 
ing of mutual mistrust. No man under such a condition of 
things can feel quite safe as regards his neighbour. Ask 
an inspector to ‘partake of refreshment’ at a number of 
places in the locality, and he will decline. If he knows 
you well enough, he will admit that he is in doubt as to 
who may note his presence and overhear his conversation, 
and to whom this latter may not filter. Magisterial in- 
fluence has also undoubtedly worked for harm. It would 
be absurd to think that Mr. Newton’s readiness to accept 
police evidence in preference to all other, could escape 
being recognised and profited by. This may be judged by 
studying the manner of a man of the C Division at Marl. 
borough Street, and when on oath at a court where a 
tighter hand is kept, as at Bow Street. It is a revelation. 
Yet, taking into consideration the birth, status, educa- 
tion, and training of the average policeman exposed to 
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such influences, the balance, on the whole, will fairly work 
out in his favour. His critics commit the twofold error of 
weighing him by the standard of their own morality, 
instead of by that of the class whence he is drawn, and of 
holding the many guilty of the more crying faults of the 
relatively few. An ideal Piccadilly policeman should have 
the purity of a Galahad, the incorruptibility of a Marvell, 
the tact of a Marlborough, the courtesy of a Chesterfield, 
the firmness of a Wellington, the acumen of a Fouché, the 
physiognomic judgment of a Lavater, and the social ac- 
quaintanceship enjoyed by Mr. Smalley of New York. He 
should have had the advantages of a public school educa- 
tion, and live up to its code ; have his peerage, baronetage, 
navy, army, and clergy lists by heart; and know by sight 
every man and woman in London of sufficient importance 
ever to have had a paragraph penned about him or her. 
So should he walk clear of pitfalls and of criticism. How 
is it in reality? He is pitted, with his coarse associations, 
scanty education, limited knowledge, and undeveloped 
brain-power, in full front of a social problem that is puz- 
zling the wisest of us. Anonymous letter-writers enlarge 
on his roughness to women. Now, roughness te women is 
not thought anything of in the lower strata of London life, 
and least of all by the women themselves; and he is 
merely acting up to the usage of his class. Moreover, the 
bulk of those with whom he has to deal officially come 
from this—for fine feathers do not make fine birds—and as 
a rule go through worse treatment, without complaint, at 
the hands of masculine frequenters of the locality. 

A belief exists among the outside public—and espe- 
cially among that section of it which writes letters to the 
newspapers—that a policeman’s merit is gauged by the 
number of ‘cases’ he has, This is very far from being 
correct. His immediate superiors are quite able to esti- 
mate his value without this test. A recently-joined man 
may be a little eager at the outset to show his fitness by 
arresting somebody, but he soon learns that what is espe- 
cially looked for from him is vigilance to prevent crime 
and firmness to check disorder and anything else likely to 
call forth a complaint from residents on his beat. For 
such complaints have to be transmitted to headquarters, 
and may draw down on his superior a reprimand, which 
will certainly descend in turn in an aggravated form on 
himself. With plain-clothes men, having a freer hand and 
hankering for popularity, print, and promotion, it is other- 
wise. Moreover, there is another notable reason why no 
uniformed policeman is overwhelmingly anxious to take a 
person into custody when on night duty, and when he 
could cull any number of ‘drunk and incapables,’ if so 
disposed. For, if he does, instead of being able to turn 
into bed on coming off eight hours’ duty at six o’clock, he 
has, firstly, to brush his clothes, black his boots, and polish 
his buttons—the last a lengthy and irksome job—in order 
to appear in befitting trim before the magistrate; and, 
secondly, to be at the police court at ten, with the possi- 
bility of being detained there the rest of the forenoon. 
That the wrong men are at times taken into custody in 
Piccadilly is undeniable. But how often are the right 
ones merely admonished and persuaded to move on; and 
what man of experience cannot recall instances of discreet 
silence on a constable’s part in the case of such as do ill 
by stealth and flush to find it blamed? The very same 
policemen, too, are praised for daylight courtesy and civi- 
lity, and admiration is freely expressed at the tact and 
temper with which they control vehicular traffic, pilot 
passengers across the street, and answer the multitudinous 
inquiries made of them. Can their whole nature change 
so very much with nightfall? No; the Piccadilly police- 
man may still remain a ‘deil,’ but he is a mere Chittabob 
to the stalwart Lucifers and Beelzebubs of other lands, 
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‘AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE’—III 


’¥\HE Orator was bitterly disappointed. He had written 

and learned by heart a speech which he had ex- 
pected to fire at the visitors. This speech, I was informed 
afterwards by several who had been permitted to hear it 
as a special favour, was a masterpiece. The references in 
it to the recent altercation between North and South were, 
I am told, calculated to draw tears from tougher material 
than the average veteran. Besides, in the South as well 
as in the North, the orator is held in high esteem, and the 
smaller the community the higher the pedestal on which 
the orator is placed. _Newberne was not a large place nor, 
fr some years, had it shown much indication of an inten- 
tin to grow. Great things had been expected of the saw- 
mill that occupied a favourable position on the other side 
of the Neuse river. It had been built and was managed by 
a Northern man, who had been a captain in the Union 
army and who had begot a liking fur the place while 
stationed there for some months subsequent to the battle 
of Newberne, in which he had taken part. The mill gave 
enployment to a few whites and to a good many blacks, 
bat other Northerners had not followed the example of its 
owner, and old residents began to entertain doubts of the 
reliability of their prophecies that Newberne would one day 
be the great commercial metropolis of North Carolina. 
Still, if of modest proportions in the matter of area and 
p »pulation, Newberne was prosperous and, so far as orators 
were concerned, felt that it could hold its own against the 
world, All that its oratorical talent needed was oppor- 
tunity, and the gentleman who had been chosen to deliver 
the ode of welcome to the Northern veterans had been 
looked upon with envy and pride by the rest of the com- 
munity for weeks before our arrival. He had ‘fought in 
the wah, suh,’ and from the moment of his selection had 
been boiling with eagerness to express the kindly and 
generous feelings that he and his entertained for their 
ancient enemies. 

It was hard on the Orator, and I felt for him. When I 
had explained to him and to the mayor and to the town 
council that the rest of the veterans were snowed up in 
New York, but would doubtless dig themselves out and 
reach Newberne before the festivities had come to an end, 
the orator took me to one side and asked if I thought the 
veterans who had come could stand a fifteen-minute speech. 
I replied that the colonel and the major were badly in 
need of repose, but that Private O'Reilly could stand any- 
thing, so long as there were spectators. At the word 
‘private’ he started, for in the war he had commanded 
a brigade. The explanation that O'Reilly was one of the 
few privates left did not seem to make a favourable im- 
pression, and, taking my arm, the Orator began the march 
to the hotel. After the first attempt at a cheer, the 
admiring populace kept a respectful silence. It was satis- 
fied that a screw was loose somewhere, but preferred to 
wait for information rather than take the trouble to try 
and imagine what had happened. The town council felt 
that a victim was absolutely necessary, and with great 
unanimity chose the conductor of the train. He was 
cursed in vehement and picturesque terms by the white 
members, of whom there were seven; while the black 
councillors, of whom there were five, maintained a digni- 
fied silence, as if their emotion was too deep for words. 
The conductor refused to admit that he was to blame, 
and left the platform after a display of temper, of which, 
the mayor said, no gentleman should be guilty, but which 
to me seemed quite natural. When it became noised 
about that of the thousand veterans expected only three 
had arrived, the whites in the crowd expressed their 
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disappointment loudly and fervently. From the blacks 
there came not a sound. 

For weeks the coloured population of Newberne and 
vicinity had talked of nothing but the coming of the 
Northern veterans. They could think of nothing else. 
Few of the younger generation had seen a Northern 
soldier except the man who owned the saw-mill, and 
most of them would not believe that he had fought with 
Grant because he had gone over to the enemy, or what 
meant the same to them, voted the Democratic ticket. 
They could understand why the masters of their fathers 
and mothers and the sons and grandsons of these masters 
were Democrats, but they had been taught to believe 
that the men who freed the slaves with the sword were 
Republicans, like the man who gave the order with the 
pen. By the older blacks ‘Abe Linkum’ was held in 
somewhat higher veneration than God, but in the estima- 
tion of young and old General Grant was the greatest 
hero the world had everseen. To tell them or the poorest 
and most wretched one amongst them that Grant had 
been a Democrat before he became a Republican would 
simply have convinced them that you were not only a liar 
but a liar who was beneath contempt. For weeks every 
old ‘mammy’ in the place had been daily the proud 
centre of an admiring throng, who hung eagerly upon 
every word she had to tell about the war. To have lived 
‘befoh de wah’ was a distinction that for many days made 
the old young again. It was with sinking hearts, there- 
fore, that the blacks heard that the Northern veterans 
were prevented from coming by a great storm. Many did 
not believe the tale. It was simply a device of the 
enemy, the Democrats. The latter did not care to have 
the Northern men discover how the South was governed : 
that the black man, who was by law as good as the white, 
was, so far as the franchise is concerned, in much the same 
condition as he was when Sumter was fired upon. There 
had been no great storm in Newberne; therefore how 
could there have been one anywhere else? But all these 
doubts, or rather convictions, they kept to themselves. 

In a few minutes word was passed about that three 
veterans had arrived. The gloom that had seized upon 
the blacks vanished. Their forebodings were obliterated. 
Three veterans were not a great many; still they were a 
million times better than none. The coloured population 
began to find its tongue, but the chatter did not rise much 
above a whisper. In the dusk of evening even three 
veterans were almost awe-inspiring. The populace divided 
as the Orator and the subscriber appeared at the head of 
the steps that led from the platform to the street. The 
mayor and the colonel followed arm in arm. Two white 
councillors took charge of the major. ,The other five white 
councillors followed in close order, and the rear was brought 
up by the five black municipal legislators. The populace 
pressed upon their heels or walked parallel with us. 

‘Not what you'd call a metropolis, suh,’ said the Orator, 
‘but prosperous, suh, and growing—distinctly growing, 
suh.’ 

‘What is the population, General ?’ I asked. 

‘Reaching for ten thousand, suh,’ replied the Orator. 
Before I left Newberne I discovered that, in the matter of 
population, it had reached about two-thirds of the way 
towards those figures. 

‘And the proportion of whites to blacks, General ?’ 
was the next query. 

‘Well, suh,” replied the Orator, ‘ numerically, our 
position is not flattering to our self-esteem, suh. The 
exact proportions I will take pleasure, suh, in procuring 
from one of our officials ; but I may say that in numbers 
we are not so much stronger than the nigger, suh, as 
I would wish.’ I thought afterwards that the Orator had 
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described the situation in language of a high diplomatic 
grade, as I found that about two-thirds of the population 
were coloured. In a political sense, ‘coloured’ meant 
black. To the eye it meant all shades, from a deep brown 
to ebony. All these shades followed us to the hotel, 
but did not enter. Four of the black town councillors 
remained in outer darkness. The fifth entered the build- 
ing, and as he did so, removed his hat, a relic in its way, 
just as he was. George Washington Jenkins was a charac- 
ter as well as a town councillor, and though his manner 
might, at first blush, give the impression that he felt 
and suffered from the inferiority attached to his colour, 
this impression, upon better acquaintance, grew weaker. 
He stood close to the door, hat in hand, while the rest 
of the Reception Committee, hat on head, leaned against 
the counter of the ‘ office,’ and discussed the situation. The 
proprietor of the hotel paled visibly when he heard that 
the Northern visitors numbered only four. He had made 
preparations that seemed to him gigantic, aud how he was 
to get rid of the contents of his larder, before they caused 
an epidemic, was a problem that made his head swim. 
While he was engaged in an attempt to recover his wonted 
composure, I was busily explaining to twenty or thirty 
prominent citizens to whom | had been introduced, and 
each one of whom had expressed the opinion that I looked 
very young for a veteran, that I was not one, that I had 
not carried even a drumstick in the war, and that the first 
event connected with it, of which I had any sound recol- 
lection, was the assassination of Lincoln. It grew rather 
tiresome in the course ofa week; but the same explana- 
tion had to be made many times a day, for people from the 
neighbouring districts kept coming into town to get a 
glimpse of the Northern veterans, and to participate, if 
possible, in the amusements that might be devised for the 
visitors. 

The ‘supper’ was satisfying to all but the proprietor 
of the hotel. Even with the assistance of the white 
members of the Town Council and the Reception Com- 
mittee, we could make only a slight impression upon 
an array of eatables intended for two hundred veterans. 
The proprietor had seen the telegram sent by the con- 
ductor of the train, and had supposed, like every one else, 
that ‘three’ meant three car-loads instead of three vete- 
rans. The feud between the proprietor and the conductor 
may long since have been strangled, but it was savage 
when I last saw them. The wine-cellar had been closely 
picked with an enjoyable brand of ‘Bourbon,’ and it is 
p»ssible that some of it is still unconsumed. Every white 
householder in the town was to have been billeted with 
from two to four veterans, and those who chose the hotel 
were to have been closely packed. Small rooms were 
marked down for two and large ones for four and even six 
veterans. The fashion of sleeping two in a bed was not 
unknown ; neither was it considered in the light of a hard- 
ship even if the sleepers were unknown to each other. 
Still the average man preferred to have a look at the other 
occupant of the bed before the light was blown out. The 
oil lamp and not gas was fashionable in Newberne in the 
eighties. 

The full measure of our importance did not dawn upon 
us until we had slept long and well. Long and well meant 
seven hours, for we had retired at an hour that was late 
for Newberne and every man was ready for breakfast long 
before eight o'clock. There was a good deal of grease 
about a Southern breakfast of those days, except in the 
large cities. The Southerner of the interior seemed to 
have a passion for things fried. Perhaps it was the fault 
of the cooks, but many a time have I made a breakfast off 
hot corn bread and molasses rather than face a dish of fat 
bacon that swam in grease. At Newberne we had fried 
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chickens as well as fried bacon, and the chickens had been 
cut off in their youth. The Johnny Cake, too, was prime, 
and only a pampered palate could cavil at the molasses. 
They may have such molasses now, but I never see it. 
After breakfast we strolled into the ‘ office’ and lit cigars, 
In the office were the members of the Reception Committee. 
Hats were lifted and hands shaken. In front of the hotel 
stood a crowd of blacks, thirty or forty, all staring into 
the ‘office’ through the plate glass front. Also in front of 
the hotel stood several carriages and a buggy. The colone] 
and the major were escorted to one carriage. I saw 
Private O'Reilly looking in my direction. To spend a 
whole day or even a section of it tied to O'Reilly was not 
to be thought of. I said to a tall, loose-limbed town 
councillor, whom everybody addressed as ‘captain,’ ‘Who 
owns that buggy?’ ‘I do, suh,’ he replied. ‘Only 
room for two?’ I suggested. ‘Correct,’ he said. * Then 
I'll go with you,’ I added. 
‘You are my meat, suh,’ he added. 
T. B. Frevpers. 


LESS-KNOWN LONDON 
1b (conlinued)—THE TEMPLE CHURCH 


N the corner west of the organ is a small Norman door 
leading to the Triforium. A few steps up the winding 
stairway is a small chamber, four feet long by two and a 
half wide, which is no doubt the cell to which the knights 
were consigned when undergoing penance. 

Passing once more into the circular nave, one cannot but 
admire the exquisite proportions of its circular Norman 
arches and fine dome. The church affords one of the 
earliest and best examples we have of the substitution of 
the pointed for the round arch, and of the Transition styie 
of architecture. The arches are of double curvature and 
pointed in elevation. A stone bench or sedile extends 
round the walls, and is accompanied by arcades above, the 
terminals of which are adorned with heads, some of them 
exceedingly grotesque in character. They form an 
essential part of the symbolism which was so striking a 
feature of early Gothic architecture, and which we shall 
have to notice in the effigies of this part of the church. 

These effigies are nine in number, all representing 
mail-clad knights, seven of them being supposed to be of 
the thirteenth century and two of the twelfth. No other 
church in Great Britain possesses so unique a collection 
of sepulchral monuments. But as to whose memorials 
they are the greatest doubt and difference of opinion 
prevails, and probably ever will. The best and most 
complete information on the subject will be found in The 
Temple Church of T. H. Baylis, Q.C., M.A., to whom I am 
much indebted for information on many points. 

The effigies are divided into two groups of four each on 
either side of the central line of the church. There is 
another by itself near the south wall ; and on the opposite 
side of the nave, by the north wall, is a stone coffin reputed 
to be the tomb of the fifth son of Henry III., who was 
buried in the Round about 1256. The four eftigies to the 
south are mail-clad, those to the north are represented in 
plate armour. Six of them are cross-legged ; one has the 
hands crossed likewise. Two hold their hands together in 
prayer, while three have the right hand laid across the 
breast. All have mail hauberks and the goad-spur, long 


shields with belts, and long swords and scabbards, three of 


those forming the north group carrying them on the right 
side. 

There is a tradition—it does not appear to be much 
more—that the cross-legged effigies represent Crusaders. 
Such cross-legged effigies are somewhat frequent in 
England and Ireland, but have not been found elsewhere. 
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In some cases the legs are crossed above, in others below, 
the knees. The former are supposed by some to indicate 
persons who had been twice to the Holy Land, the latter 
those who had made only one pilgrimage. At first sight 
one would think this mere fancifulness : but before passing 
judgment it is necessary to bear in mind the symbolism 
inherent in early Gothic art, which is so remarkably 
shown in these Temple effigies. 

Of the nine effigies five are reputed to be of persons who 
were of considerable note in their day and generation ; but 
it is difficult to appropriate them to their rightful owners, 
partly because every vestige of inscription has disappeared 
and partly because the effigies have been frequently 
moved. It is known that William Mareschal, the great 
Earl of Pembroke, who was the governor of Henry III. 
aud his kingdom from 1216 to 1219, when he died, was 
buried in the ‘Temple Church ; also his sons William and 
Gilbert. Opinion varies as to which of the two effigies 
next the door, south, is that of the great Karl. The one 
to the right is generally. said to be his. But Stow says 
that his effigy was cross-legged and this is not. In other 
respects it appears appropriate to the famous warrior. The 
right hand rests on the hilt of a sword, which is thrust 
through the head of a leopard, which may symbolise the 
enemies of England whom he so often defeated, notably 
the French at the battle known as ‘ The Fair of Lincoln.’ 

It is not improbable, however, that the effigy next this 
is that of the great Earl, who married the daughter and 
heiress of Strongbow and succeeded to his titles. The 
right hand is returning the sword to its sheath, indicative 
of a successful warfare finished. ‘The shield, which has on 
it a lion rampant, the armorial bearing of the Pembroke 
family, is supported at the other end by a squirrel, also a 
peaceful emblem. 

The two lower effigies are supposed to be those of the 
sons of the great Earl, William and Gilbert. That next 
the wall is a very striking one. The right hand is drawing 
the sword. The crossed feet rest on a winged dragon or 
cockatrice, which is represented biting the spur-strap of 
the left foot. This is curious, and one cannot help think- 
ing that it points to some event in the warrior’s life —armed 
rebellion put down, or treachery unmasked and defeated. 
In the other effigy the right hand rests upon the heart, 
indicating, it is thought by some, a life that passed away 
peaceably at home. 

A curious story is told by Matthew Paris concerning the 
Earl of Pembroke and his sons. He records that a few 
years after the Earl’s death the Bishop of Fernes, who had 
excommunicated him for seizing lands belonging to the 
Church in Ireland, came to London and_ besought 
Henry III. to restore these lands to him. The King 
entreated the Bishop to go to the tomb of Earl William 
in the Temple, and pronounce absolution. The Bishop 
went, and in the presence of the King and his attendants 
addressed the Earl as though alive: ‘Oh! William, if the 
church lands be restored we absolve thee; otherwise I 
confirm the sentence that involved you in your sins—you 
remain condemned in hell.’ At this the King grew angry 
and remonstrated. The Bishop replied: ‘He has robbed 
the Church for his own gain.’ 

The King then and there appealed to the dead Earl’s 
son William and some of his brothers, who had inherited 
the lands, to restore them and so free the soul of their 
father. William, however, refused, and his brothers were 
in accord with him. But the King, still young and under 
tutorship, was unwilling that one so great and noble should 
be saddened. This being communicated to the Bishop, he 
grieved, more angry for the contumacy of the sons than 
for the first wrong of the father, and coming into the 
presence of the King, he said to him: ‘What I have said 
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I have said; what I have written I have indelibly written, 
for the sentence stands. Punishment is inflicted by the 
Lord on malefactors, and the curse which is written in the 
Psalm (cix. 13) be laid on Earl William, of whom I com 
plain ; in one generation his name shall be blotted out; 
and his sons shall be outside the Lord’s benediction — 
“Increase and multiply”; and some of them shall die 
by a miserable death, and their inheritance be scattered. 
And all these things, O Lord, my King, and in your life— 
yea, in the prime of age, you shall see.’ 

Having thus spoken, the Bishop went away sad at heart, 
and the noble Earl William was left under the curse. 

In 1231 (continues Matthew Paris) William his eldest 
son, a man strenuous in warfare, died, to the grief of many, 
and was buried at the New Temple, London, close to his 
father. But the King (Henry III.), who greatly loved 
him, when he heard of this and saw his dead body covered 
with a long mantle, drawing a deep sigh, said: ‘ Woe, woe, 
woe isme! Is not the blood of the blessed Thomas the 
Martyr quite avenged ?’ 

Matthew Paris further states that the death in 1241 of 
Gilbert, another son of the great Earl, was caused by a fall 
from his horse in or consequent on a tournament near 
Ware, ‘to the lamentable grief and wailing of the be- 
holders.’ On the morrow of the tournament his body was 
brought to London and was interred close to his father 
and brother. With the death of Anselm and Walter, the 
two remaining of his five sons, the male branch of the 
great Earl became extinct, according to the Bishop’s curse 
and a prophecy of their mother. 

The first effigy to the right of the second group is said 
to represent Geoffrey de Magnaville or Mandeville, Earl 
of Essex, Constable of the Tower, who was killed in a 
tournament in 1144, and whose body is supposed to have 
been buried in the Old Temple (in Holborn), the home of 
the Knights Templars before they settled on their new 
estate on the bank of the river. His remains were re- 
moved to the Temple Church in 1185. The charge on 
the shield, which is said by Gough to be the earliest 
instance in England of sculptured armorial bearings on a 
monumental effigy, is that of a Mandeville. It consists of 
a diapered field of eight rays, four of them forming a cross 
saltier with a central boss. The sword is worn on the 
right side ; the legs are crossed, and the right hand lies 
across the breast. The effigy by the side of this is remark- 
able from the fact that from beneath each foot there pro- 
trudes a grotesque head with thick lips, round cheeks, and 
woolly hair, probably intended for a Saracen. One would 
gather from this that the subject of the effigy had been a 
Crusader. ‘The legs, however, are straight. The sword 
and scabbard are on the right side—a custom supposed to 
have been derived by the Crusaders from their Saracen 
enemies. 

Of the other effigies there is one with the mouth covered 
by a coif' de mailles or hood, leaving the forehead, eyes, and 
nose alone visible. Both the legs and the hands are 
crossed, and the sword is on the right side. The etligy 
standing alone by the south wall is said to be a Lord de 
Ros, who died in 1227. This is held by all authorities to 
be an error, the general opinion being that the effigy is a 
work of the reign of Edward I. (1272-1307). Having 
regard to the three water bougets on the shield, which 
were the arms of the De Ros family, the effigy may re- 
present a later De Ros. There are many points about this 
monument that are exceedingly interesting. It is very 
different to the others, and is undoubtedly of a date sub- 
sequent to any of them. 

It is curious to note the happy fate—luck we call it— 
that attends some buildings, as some men. The Temple 
Church has been specially fortunate in this respect. 
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Though the Templars fell under the displeasure of the 
King, and were disrobed of all their possessions, their 
Church remained; though not another vestige of the 
ancient Temple buildings exists to-day, the beautiful 
edifice in which they offered their orisons still stands. 
Twice it has escaped destruction by fire. The great con- 
fligration of London (1666) raged within a few yards of 
three sides of it, while the fire in 1678 burnt down the old 
cloisters and other buildings on the south front, the flames 
thus coming within a few feet of the sacred edifice. Not 
so fortunate was it when civil strife was rampant, the 
Church having been looted, and narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion, by the rebels under Wat Tyler and Jack Cade. Under 
suc a protecting Providence may it long continue, a 
temple of peace and beneficence amid the din and turmoil 
and strife of to-day even as it was in the days of old. 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
V.—BY K, GENT 


IR EDWARD had arranged for the stories on Friday 
b Saturday, Sunday and Monday, but he began to be 
afraid that he would have to supply Tuesday’s story him- 
self, unless the Empress tired of her idea and devoted her 
evenings as well as afternoons to Pierre. She had taken a 
great liking to Miss Haweis, and requested that she should 
appear at dinner every night. English people, she said, 
were the only nation who employed gentlewomen to teach 
their children, in all other countries it seemed sufficient 
that a child should be out of sight all day, and fathers and 
m thers did not seem to care at all who took charge of it. 
S» Miss Haweis became a regular member of the party, 
and to-night it fell to her lot to tell the story. 

Meantime, in spite of the apparent incongruity of the 
members composing the party, everything was going excel- 
lently. Lady Ambleside’s milkmaid mood had_ been 
succeeded by a phase of stern duty, and she bought a 
Baedeker and spent the whole day in Florence in the 
Uffizi and Pitti palaces with Dr. Smartley, who was quite 
as well informed as Baedeker and much more poetical. 
They lunched together at the Ristorante di Giotto, and 
ate maccaroni and drank Chianti wine, and Lady Amble- 
side came back in the evening feeling, as she said, a genuine 
native product. 

Dr. Smartley had bought a large photograph of the 
Primivera, and played Bach even more exquisitely than 
usual. Every evening by the Empress’s request their order 
at table was changed, and to-day she sat between Colonel 
Frere and Lord Charles, and showed them by means of a 
fish-knife and bread-crumbs how easy it was to cheat at 
biccarat if you had a mind to. 

Miss Haweis hal] a pleasant, sympathetic voice, and her 
listeners found both the sound and the sense of her story 
agreeable to listen to. 


THE GOVERNESS'S STORY. 

‘ About twenty years ago I was a teacher in a French 
schoo!, in which there were two English-speaking girls— 
one, Estrella Morrell, the daughter of an American million- 
aire, and the other Fifine Dupré, a child of mixed English 
and French parentage. 

‘ They were exact opposites in almost every way. Estrella 
was large, fair, placid and rather stupid ; Fifine small, dark, 
nervous and clever. Fifine was the ringleader of all that 
went on in the school ; but though she was adored by her 
companions, no one except Estrella was really favoured by 
her friendship. 

‘It was not at all an uncommon thing at night when I 
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went to put out the lights in the dormitories to find the 
whole of Fifine’s room huddled together on the beds 
nearest to hers, in agonies of hysterical enjoyment over the 
blood-curdling ghost-stories which she could sometimes be 
induced to tell, in spite of the punishment which always 
followed when she was discovered. 

‘I was not surprised, therefore, on one particular evering, 
towards the end of the term, to hear the sound of loud 
talking when I came near to her room; but before I had 
time to open the door, one of the girls rushed out looking 
white and terrified. 

‘“ Qh, Miss Haweis, do come to Fifine: she has fainted, 
and we can’t waken her.” 

‘I found Fifine lying white and unconscious on the floor 
in the middle of the other girls, who were bending over 
her, and who all looked guilty and conscience-stricken as 
well as terrified. 

‘For a few minutes we all tried absolutely in vain to 
awaken the least sign of life; then Estrella suddenly 
burst into loud sobbing, wildly accusing the others of 
having killed her friend. 

‘It came out at last in frightened whispers from one 
and another that they had tried to “ mesmerise”’ Fifine 
for fun—only for fun—and that she had fallen from under 
their hands into this swoon. 

‘Estrella, hysterical from crying, threw herself on her 
knees beside her friend, and implored her to speak to her 
once more ; and suddenly, as if she heard, Fifine moved and 
grasped at Estrella’s hand, saying in a voice which sounded 
as if she were speaking in her sleep: “ Estrella—your 
wrist—-your wrist! What have you done to it?” 

‘Next moment she opened her eyes and sat up, looking 
at us all in bewilderment. 

‘I ordered the other girls back to their beds, and half- 
dressing Fifine took her to my own room. She was in 
such a state of nervous excitement that I was afraid to 
let her stay with the others any longer. 

‘«T must tell some one about it,” she said feverishly ; 
“and if you won’t let me tell you I shall have to tell 
Estrella or one of the others to-morrow. The girls had 
been making all sorts of ‘passes, before my face for a 
long time, when suddenly the room began to swim and 
fade away all round me, and I felt as if I was drifting, 
drifting through the air for miles and miles. Then | 
stopped and found myself in a place not like any I have 
ever seen before; but I should think it must have been 
somewhere in India or Ceylon. There were black men 
and women in native dress, some working in plantations 
and some lying about in the sunshine; but I passed all 
these by, and presently was in a wood where I wandered 
for a little while looking for some one. Presently I saw 
two people walking towards me—a man and a woman. | 
saw their faces so plainly that I don’t believe I could ever 
forget them; the man was an Englishman and dressed as 
an Englishman ; but the woman’s face was a pale, yellow- 
ish brown, and her hair and eyes were quite black. She 
was dressed like the other women I had seen, and had 
such little hands and feet—like a small child, though | 
think she was a grown-up woman. The man was not very 
tall, but she hardly reached to his shoulder. He had his 
arm round her and guided her, for she did not look where 
she was going, but looked up at him all the time. He was 
fair, and had light blue eyes ; but his hair was grey, which 

I thought strange, because his face seemed quite young. 
He talked to the girl in a language I could not under- 
stand, and when she answered she spoke in the same way ; 
but often she did not answer at all, except by smiling at 
him. Although she was dark, she was pretty—prettier 
than any picture I have ever seen. While the man talked 
to her, he took up one of her wrists and kissed a bracelet 
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which was there. It was gold, but it was quite roughly 
made, and it. had diamonds and emeralds in it which did 
not look as though they were properly cut or polished. 
And on the little flat rim round the edge were some words, 
and he showed them to her and made her say them after 
him. There was no clasp or fastening to the bracelet ; it 
seemed to be riveted on to her wrist, and it fitted so close 
that she could only just turn it round, and could not slip 
it either higher or lower. 

‘« Then quite suddenly the whole scene melted away 
and I heard Estrella calling me and thought I saw her, but 
she looked different somehow —taller and paler—and she 
was crying and holding out her hands to me and on one of 
her wrists there was the very bracelet that I had seen on 
the other woman’s arm. But it was too small for Estrella 
and made a great red scar on her flesh—and she cried to 
me to take it off... 

«« And then I woke up and found you all round me.” 

* Sy * * * 

‘Both Estrella and Fifine left school at the end of that 
term, and I did not see them again for nearly ten years ; 
and all I heard of either was that Estrella’s father had 
died and left her all his money, and that she was said to be 
one of the richest American heiresses. 

‘One day I met her driving in London and we recognised 
one another and both stopped short at the same moment. 
She had hardly changed at all, except that she had grown 
rather taller and slighter and was very fashionably dressed. 
She asked me to get into the carriage and drive home with 
her, and while we were driving invited me to stay the 
night, and for the rest of the week if I could. 

‘«Fifine Dupré is staying with me too, until —until the 
end of the month,” she said with a little blush and hesita- 
tion; and then after a moment added, “ As you haven't 
seen me for such a long time, perhaps you have not heard 
that I am going to be married on the 30th?” 

‘I had not, and began to ask her questions at once, 
which she seemed very willing to answer. Her /ancé was 
Lord Grellet, and he was charming, absolutely charming. 
Of course she thought so, but so did every one else—every- 
one except Fifine that was; but Fifine it appeared was 
naughty and jealous and was often quite rude to Bernard, 
although he always behaved so beautifully to her and never 
seemed to bear her any malice. He was not rich, but the 
title was a very old one and he had never expected to 
come into it at all; for he was quite a distant cousin of 
the late Lord Grellet, who had died unmarried, contrary to 
every one’s expectations. But Bernard it seemed did not 
‘are for titles, or even for money, and sometimes wished 
that Estrella herself had not been a great heiress. And 
he was very handsome—even Fifine could not deny that, 
although she declared she would rather marry a handsome 
boa-constrictor than Lord Grellet. 

‘I found Fifine when I arrived at Estrella’s lovely little 
house, even less changed than her friend; for she had 
grown but little and was still pale and delicate looking. 

‘When we were alone I opened the subject of Estrella’s 
engagement and she at once burst out impetuously with— 

‘« Fstrella’s infatuated—simply out of her mind to care 
for such a man. He makes me feel cold all over when he 
comes into the room, and when he shakes hands with me 
I can hardly keep from screaming. He’s horrible, horrible. 
1 would give anything in the world to keep her from 
marrying him.” 

‘« But Estrella is devoted to him,” I said, rather taken 
aback, “don’t you think she may know him better than 
you can?” 

‘«No, I don’t,” she returned decidedly, “she is simply 
silly about him and would believe him if he were to swear 
that night was day. The very fact that she believes he 
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really cares for her and not for her money, proves that she 
is absolutely blind about his real character.” 

“« My dear, you are bringing a very serious charge against 
him,’ I began, but even as I spoke Estrella came back to 
the room, followed by a tall, dark-haired man, whom she 
brought up to me and introduced, with radiant smiles and 
blushes, as Lord Grellet. 

‘She was right in saying that he was handsome: he was 
—and well made too, with broad shoulders and long, 
strong arms. His skin was dark and pale, his eyes black- 
brown, his features regular; and yet, looking at him, it 
was easier to understand Fifine’s dislike than Estrella’s 
attraction. 

‘Fifine’s small, pale face grew a shade paler and more 
determined at the sight of him. She was evidently not in 
the least afraid of him, and did not even try to hide her 
feelings towards him. He, on his side, was particularly 
polite and deferential to her, which was saying much, for 
Estrella was at least justified in declaring that his manners 
were perfect. 

‘Fifine’s strong prejudice did not make her silent 
towards Lord Grellet, however—on the contrary, she 
talked a great deal to him, and asked him endless ques- 
tions about himself and his life—to all of which he replied 
with the utmost suavity; indeed, it sometimes struck me 
that he studied more to please Fifine than his fiancée, 

‘On the evening I arrived Fifine amused herself after 
dinner with a steady perusal of Burke's Peerage, occa- 
sionally looking up to ask an explanation of Lord Grellet, 
or a remarkably direct question about his own genealogy. 
Next day when I came suddenly into the room I heard 
her saying calmly: “ And so you were the only person 
with the late Lord Grellet when he died ?” 

‘« | was the only relation,” he replied ; “but there were 
two doctors and a nurse in the house with us.”’ 

‘* But you were alone with him at the actual time, 
weren't you?” she asked with a coolness which simply 
made me gasp. 

‘“Not even that,” he said smiling; “I was alone with 
him for half an hour on the day he died, as I think I 
mentioned to you before; but when he actually passed 
away, both doctors and the nurse as well as I myself 
were in the room,” 

«« And he died of sunstroke in India?’ 

‘“ Yes, poor fellow, he did.” 

‘And your name was Clarkson then, wasn’t it?” 
added thoughtfully. 


she 


‘And I was not surprised afterwards when Estrella, 
confided to me nearly with tears that Fifine’s rudeness to 
her fiancé was making her wretched. 

‘There were several other people staying in the house, 
and it was not easy to get Fifine alone, but at last I 
managed it, and tried to remonstrate with her. 

‘Why shouldn't I ask him questions if I like? 
her immediate reply. 


” was 

‘« But, my dear, your manner to him is so extraordinary, 
It sounds as though you were trying to prove that he was 
an impostor, and had no right to the title.” 

«« There’s nothing I should like better to do, if I could,” 
she returned in the same tone; “and how do you know 
that he is not?” 

‘It was useless to go on with such a discussion, and [ 
said no more. 

‘That evening, however, for some reason or other she 
chose to make herself extraordinarily fascinating to Lord 
Grellet ; so much so, that seeing the hateful smile which 
flashed for a moment over the man’s face, and the fawning 
deference of his manner, I found myself more than once 
wondering how Estrella could sit and watch them with 
such perfect content and serenity, 
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‘Fifine remained talking and laughing with him in a 
corner for some time, until at last, perhaps noticing the 
looks of disapproval on the faces of most of the other 
guests, she came forward into the middle of the room 
motioning him to follow her, and saying in a loud, clear 
voice : 

‘« Estrella, I have just been promising Lord Grellet 
that I will foretell your future and his, and he only half 
believes that I can really do it. Now we will have a 
public test, and you shall all see me win my case. Miss 
Haweis can bear witness that I was clairvoyant at school. 
Estrella, you and Lord Grellet shall hypnotise me, and 
then you shall see what you shall see.” 

‘ Estrella was rather unwilling to try, but Lord Grellet 
quickly persuaded her, and Fifine issued orders with such 
a high hand that no one ever withstood her long. 

‘ She had all the lights in the room turned out except 
two candles which she put at the far end, and there she 
requested every one except Estrella and Lord Grellet to 
withdraw. 

‘What happened in the darkness we could not see, and 
for a long while nothing was to be heard either; then 
there was a movement, and Estrella’s voice, sharp and 
frightened : 

‘« Oh, Bernard, she is falling—catch her. Quick— 
quick—a light. Some one bring a light.” 

‘The electric light was all turned up, and Fifine was 
discovered lying just as I had once seen her before—her 
face dead-white, her eyes closed, every limb motionless 
and rigid. Lord Grellet was bending over her, but drew 
away as every one else crowded round. The expression on 
his face sickened me. 

‘For some minutes she lay without moving, then with 
a long sigh she threw one arm above her head, and opened 
her eyes. She looked confused for a moment at the num- 
ber of curious and expectant faces around her—then 
suddenly, as if remembering, she started up, exclaiming 
excitedly : 

«Tt isn’t over? You didn’t succeed in mesmerising 
me, did you?”’ And on hearing the answer she dropped 
back on her elbow with a look of disappointment and per- 
plexity. 

‘« But didn’t you see anything? Didn't anything at all 
happen to you?” was echoed on all sides of her. “Can't 
you remember anything of what you felt?” 

‘No. No. Nothing,” she said after a moment’s 
pause, speaking impatiently and getting up from the sofa. 
And on the plea of wanting air, she passed out through 
the window on to the balcony outside. 

‘ Estrella, feeling that her guests had been rather badly 
treated, hastily asked for some music, and when every one’s 
attention had been diverted, Fifine stole quietly back to 
the room, but only as far as the window curtains, behind 
which she sat for the rest of the evening half hidden. 
But when I saw her face as I passed, I saw on it still the 
puzzled, baffled expression which had been there ever 
since she awoke from her trance. 

‘When the guests had gone she made no apology to 
Estrella for her odd behaviour, but said Good-night to her 
over her shoulder, and ran upstairs after me, and was in 
my room before I was.’ 


TRILBY AT THE HAYMARKET 

T is as I ventured to prophesy in these columns when 
the dramatic version of Zrilby was brought out at 
Manchester: the Haymarket production is much the 
better, much the more praiseworthy, of the two. Since 
the premiere in the country, the play and the performance 
have been ‘ pulled together.’ The Bohemian revels in the 
second Act are much less pantomimic than they were; the 
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last Act, apparently, has been remodelled, filled out, and 
generally heightened in colour and interest. Much has 
been gained, too, by the accession of Miss Rosina Filippi 
to the cast. This lady now represents the Frenchwoman, 
Madame Vinard, of whom Miss Annie Hughes, in the 
provinces, gave a ‘not too French’ interpretation. Miss 
Filippi’s accent is excellent, and her vivacity is of much 
service to the work. But, besides that, there is now an alto- 
gether greater smoothness and finish in the acting. The 
‘Laird’ of Mr. Brough and the Reverend Mr. Bagot of Mr, 
Allan have been considerably toned down, though the latter 
is still a little too farcical, and the former not too Scottish 
and by no means too distinguished. Mr. Evans, the Little 
Billee, is rather less nervous than he was; the rdéle does 
not permit him to be particularly effective. Miss Baird 
as Trilby has benefited largely by the practice and experi- 
ence of the last few weeks, and now leaves but little to be 
desired. As for Mr. Tree, his Svengali exhibits all the 
improvement which his impersonations are wont to achieve 
through time. He is one of those actors who need oppor- 
tunity to grow into their parts. On the first night of a 
piece such players supply little more than a sketch, an 
indication, of what they may eventually do. Mr. Tree did 
this at Manchester; we now see his Svengali elaborated 
and polished to the utmost of which the artist is capable ; 
we see it at its best. 

So much for the ‘alterations and improvements.’ In its 
essence the dramatised 7'ri/by remains very much what it 
was originally—a serviceable piece of theatrical carpentry 
sufliciently creditable to its makers. Mr. Du Maurier’s 
story could not be transferred wholesale and in detail to 
the ‘boards’: neither the action nor the atmosphere in 
which it moved could possibly be reproduced with full 
exactness: here, then, we have a very tolerable compro- 
mise. ‘To dramatic excellence the play has no pretensions. 
Its psychology is sadly to seek; its characterisation is of 
the simplest and most rudimentary. The hypnotic element, 
which thrills the gallery and is not resented by the stalls, 
is mere hanky-panky of the most old-fashioned and familiar 
sort —of the sort which has been associated with the stage 
through the medium of many a melodrama. This 7'ri/by 
is, in effect, melodramatic in basis, with relief in the 
shape of a little romance, a little pathos, a good deal of 
‘comic business.’ Svengali is the arch-mesmeriser of 
theatrical invention, just as Trilby is the typical ‘ victim’ 
of the ‘villain.’ The playwrights —(for Mr. ‘Tree, it is 
understood, has been a species of collaborator with Mr. 
Potter)—-have not had either space or time in which to 
make absolutely real for us the creations of the novelist. 

Nevertheless, the play will draw. It was a marked 
success on Wednesday, and they say the ‘ advance booking ’ 
for it is tremen lous. One notes in it all the qualities of 
a popular triumph. Everybody who has read the novel 
will desire to study the drama. There are thousands of 
people who love to see upon the boards living present- 
ments of creatures known to them hitherto only through 
the imagination ; and in the Haymarket 7'ri/by the exter- 
nals of Mr. Du Maurier’s puppets are submitted in wonder- 
fully accurate and striking fashion, All the persone 
(except the ‘Laird’ and the parson) might have stepped 
out of the author-artist’s pictures. Most of them are very 
cleverly enacted—notably the Taffy of Mr. Maurice, the 
Gecko of Mr. Hallard, the Zouzou of Mr. Ross, and the 
Madame Vinard of Miss Filippi aforesaid. More than 
this: the Svengali of Mr. Tree and the Trilby of Miss 
Baird are sure to capture the fancy of the impressionable 
public the one so Satanic, yet so sympathetic, both in its 
lighter and in its darker phases: and the other so pretty, 
so sweet, so engaging, and, towards the close, so genuinely 


W, D. A. 


touching in its winsome melancholy. 
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SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


T would be a curious and interesting exercise to trace, 
could one do so with any accuracy, the causes which 
from time to time not only give a new lease of life to 
a familiar play on its transference to a theatre other than 
that where it first saw the light, but also by some subtle 
influence quite apart from any changes in the cast, impart 
to it, so to speak, a more vivid and impressive life. 
Certain it is that Mr. Carton’s play 7’he Home Secretary 
produced at the Criterion and now running at the Shaftes- 
bury is a case in point. There never was any doubt as to 
the excellent writing of the play, but somehow, whether 
it is or not that the piece now plays closer, the lines seem 
to go with more weight and incisiveness than before, while 
certain situations to which formerly a slightly hypercritical 
objection was taken appear to fall more naturally in with 
the circumstances. The last Act still drags a little before 
the entrance of Dangerfield, and it is possible that Miss 
Neilson, admirable though her acting is, might find her 
account in taking the lines a trifle quicker. 

But indeed as to the acting, it is well-nigh faultless, both 
as regards the players originally in the cast and as concerns 
the new-comers. One and all play into each other’s hands 
with a smoothness and dexterity that recall the good days 
of the Francais, while the stage management is so apt 
and so quiet that every desired effect is produced without 
the audience catching a glimpse of ‘the wires.’ Miss 
Neilson as Mrs. Trendel is so excellent throughout, both 
in bright and pathetic passages, that one hesitates to single 
out any particular scene or speech ; but the highest praise 
perhaps is due to the most difficult scene, that of the last 
Act, in spite of the slight dragging which has been men- 
tioned. Miss Lottie Venne succeeds to the part of Mrs. 
Thorpe-Didsbury and plays it with the light, yet perfectly 
telling humour of which she has the secret. Mr. Fred 
Terry takes up what is for him a somewhat new line in 
the part of the Home Secretary, and plays with exactly 
the quiet dignity and authority that the part demands, 
He makes the audience understand the maa’s concealed 
strength, and makes them also understand why the other 
characters do not perceive it. Mr. Lewis Waller, as Lecaile 
(Dangerfield), repeats a performance of remarkable sub- 
tlety and power. He has the art, not too common, at which 
Macready laboured so assiduously, of expressing a conflict 
of emotion while remaining perfectly still. It is surely in 
Mr. Waller to go a good deal further than he has gone as 
an actor. Mr. Sydney Brough is delightfully natural and 
pleasant as Frank Trendel, and indeed it would be difficult 
to pick a hole in any of the acting. Mr. Brookfield’s Captain 
Chesnal is a study of strange originality and excellence. As 
usual with this actor the make-up is at once simple, strik- 
ing and natural, while the manner, voice and gesture are 
exactly those of a rackety head-over-ears-in-debt Captain 
who supposes himself to be a Don Juan. The whole effect 
of the performance which, without being the least 
obtrusive cannot but command special attention, is made 
up of a succession of fine touches, among the finest of 
which is the very slight, indeed just perceptible, indication 
in the Terrace scene that the Captain has dined. One 
leaves the theatre full of high opinions on the acting, and 
full also of a belief that after all there is a real delight in 
witnessing a capitally written play from which one comes 
away with an altogether pleasant impression. W. H. P. 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS 


T might be thought that to invite so thick a crowd as 
made locomotion a very difficult matter at the private 
view last week of the Institute of Painter in Oil Col ours 
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was from more than one point of view a doubtful policy, 
and it might also be thought that the Institute might 
wisely follow the example set by the Royal Academy in 
presenting catalogues to the invited guests. However, no 
doubt those who run the show know their own business 
best, and, so far as spectators are concerned, the crowding 
is really of no consequence, inasmuch as no person in his 
senses goes to a private view to see the pictures. If he 
or she has any purposes beyond exchanging talk with such 
friends as may be there it must be to note the humours of 
the crowd, and of these there is seldom or never any lack, 
while although the class of remarks made on the pictures 
by those who manage to edge or push their way to them 
varies little from year to year and from exhibition to 
exhibition, yet the comments and observations always have 
a certain charm of freshness. 

As to the general qualities of the exhibition they are 
pretty much what one expects, saving that it is much to 
be regretted that the President’s own contributions are 
not remarkable for excellence either intrinsically or as 
specimens of Sir James Linton’s handiwork. Perhaps 
generally the best work is found in the landscapes, and 
the least satisfactory in the figure pictures. One of these 
last, however, deserves special notice and commendation. 
This is Mr. John Collier’s Hallow E’en (32) the nature of 
which is indicated by its title. A young girl in a night- 
gown holding a candle in her right hand, her back turned 
to the spectator, gazes into a mirror and sees peeping 
over her shoulder in the reflection a darksome lowering 
face not unlike that of Sir Henry Irving in the more 
sombre passages of Mephistopheles. It will be seen from 
this description that the composition can have been no 
easy task. The difficulties, however, have been sur- 
mounted in a masterly fashion, and the result is an 
imaginative and forcible picture. The scheme of colour 
is very well thought out and worked out, and it is to be 
noted how the apple on the toilet-table is placed so as to 
give the last fit touch which saves any sense of monotony, 
and which is as it were a corollary to the candle-flame and 
its reflection. The expression in the girl’s face, and pro- 
perly and especially in the eyes, is finely conceived and 
executed, as a strange rush of conflicting emotion, terror as 
yet having scarce mastered expectation, while the picture as 
a whole shows poetry of thought and, but this need hardly 
be added, high achievement in drawing and colour. The 
fault, as it seems to us, lies in the treatment of the girl’s 
dress. It is not easy to determine what precise texture is 
intended, but, whether it is usual or not it is ungraceful 
and unpicturesque to have the girl’s arm concealed in a 
wholly opaque fabric. Mr. Collier is in the constant 
habit of painting things exactly as he sees them, and to 
fight with him upon this theme would demand a long 
article devoted solely to a question which will be vexed as 
long as art exists. Yet we may suggest that we should have 
been better pleased had he chosen a stuff through which it 
was possible for him and for us to see at least a touch of 
flesh tint. Or he might have shown part of the arm by 
having the sleeve partly turned back, or—but when all is 
said and done, if we are right in calling this a fault, the 
picture can well afford it. 

We have referred to the President’s pictures, and we 
wish we could have referred to them in terms of greater 
admiration. Of Newhouse Park, St. Albans (180), there is 
really nothing to be said except that it is distressingly garish, 
and as flat as nothing in Nature ever is; while of Portia 
(281) one can but say that this again is flat and unbeauti- 
ful, and that the scheme of colour is very oddly ill put 
together. Such a background to such a figure is nothing 
less than a perversion. The Vice-President, Mr. Frank 
Walton, is, on the other hand, well represented, and 
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especially in Gravel Pits near Leith Hill (4), in which the 
truth to nature and the skilful blending of colour are alike 
worthy of praise. To our thinking it is a matter of very 
little moment whether Mr. Walton actually saw the precise 
pleasing effect he has caught at one sitting (to borrow a 
phrase from portraiture), or whether he had the wit and 
the art so to combine effects obtained on varying occasions 
as to arrive at a result which strikes one as obviously true 
to Nature. It is really a version of the old story of the 
photograph and the picture. You get a snap-shot of a 
living creature in rapid motion, and the result, though its 
accuracy is beyond doubt, looks unnatural, even incred- 
ible and ugly. The painter, on the contrary, if he knows 
his business, gives you the impression that the eye by long 
practice gets from the swift succession of these rapid 
movements. And as it is of figures so it is, with a 
difference, of landscape. To take an instance, there is 
nothing less photographic than Mr. Whistler’s art, at its 
very best, in night effects, and there are few things in art 
more true. 

Going through the rooms in their order and stopping 
only at works which seem really to deserve attention, we 
may note Mr. Robert W. Allan’s Evening (11) as a picture 
which, because of its good tone and gradation in colour, is 
distinctly pleasant to look on, but which must be pronounced, 
on close inspection, an attempt and not a superlatively 
good one, in the Corot school. Close to it is Miss Sarah 
Stanley’s The Porphyry Brothers, Venice (12), in which the 
green and purple tints are capitally opposed without a 
touch of jarring. Mr. John R. Reid’s The Love-Sick Poet (17) 
is just as clever in every way as a somewhat sardonic 
picture can be. The drawing is impeccable, the colouring 
subdued but nowise feeble, the rendering of the textures 
excellent, and the expression in the face and in the hands, 
which are admirably drawn and painted with a fine sense 
of character, leaves nothing to be desired. In fine, the 
picture is in its way a gem, though one would not care to 
sit opposite to it all day and every day. It is a picture 
which, in a certain mood, might give one intense gratifi- 
cation apart from technical merit, and in another, might 
have a gloomy effect. But as to iis technical merit there 
can be no doubt. 

Mr. Ernest Parton’s The Golden Light (43) is a simple 
but boldly treated landscape with a good sense of atmo- 
sphere, and with nothing cramped about it, Mr. Lennard 
Lewis's .! Corner of Caudebec (52) is noteworthy for depth, 
distance, and charm of colour, and Mr. Edwin Hayes’s 
Looking West—jrom Trevose Bay, Cornwall (62), is a 
thoroughly well-painted sea-picture with waves that are 
waves, a sky that is sky, and gulls that are gulls. The 
best however, by far the best, of the landscapes in this 
room is Mr. Fred. J. Cotman’s The End of Harvest (70), 
with its splendid glow of colour treated as the gradations 
of the different distances demand, until in the extreme 
background ‘the splendour falls on castle walls,’ the 
walls of Windsor Castle. The picture kills most things 
near it, but in this case there is no blame to be attached 
to those responsible for the hanging: it was inevitable. 
Mr. E. M. Wimperis’s 4 Dorsetshire Valley (88)—which 
has a suggestion of a Gainsborough landscape—is re- 
markable for excellence in light and cloud effect, and 
Mr. Pickering’s 4A Study (97) is so strong and true 
that the only fault one can find is that the palette-knife 
asserts itself a little too much. One can well understand 
the revolt of the palette-knife against impossibly smooth 
textures, but revolt is not to be indiscriminately en- 
couraged. Mr. Edward W, Waite’s The Year's Last Smile 
(107), a still pool with reeds, is charged with the delicate 
regretful tenderness that should go with the subject. To 
go to two animal subjects, Mr. J. T. Nettleship’s 4 Jungle 
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Demon (104) is an almost haunting study of a tiger making 
his stealthy way, with eyes of extraordinary depth and 
concealed fire filled with watchfulness and, above all, with 
expectation. Mr. Nettleship must have curiously gauged 
the working of the tiger-mind to produce this weird and 
fateful expression. Madame Henriette Ronner’s For a 
Ribbon (119) is an entrancing study of the lesser cats, the 
domestic cats, in their kittenhood, and nothing could be 
more attractive than the demeanour of the little Persians 
who struggle playfully for a blue ribbon, unconscious that 
they are satirising the human beings whom they will 
despise when they grow to cathood, and equally uncon- 
scious that they are the important part of an exquisite 
arrangement of colour. M. Fantin-Latour’s allegory (126) 
is curiously weak, and Mr. Herbert Marshall’s The Embank- 
ment, Winter (143), is so strong as to give a sense, while one 
looks at it, of the chill dreariness, by no means unpictur- 
esque, that the artist has caught and embodied. 

In the Central Gallery, Mr. Arthur Hacker's portrait of Mr- 
Wolfram O. Ford (152) is, as a portrait should be, full of life 
and character. Mr. John Fulleylove’s Gate-Post of the Sixth 
Century, Venice, with the library of Sansovino in the back- 
ground, is of its kind perfect, as is also his Columns of St. 
Mark, Venice (109). Perfect, in a different style of hand- 
ling and brush-work, is another Venetian view (179) by 
Mr. William Logsdail, while in another line Mr. E. Blair 
Leighton’s Portrait Study (195) shows a delicacy of work 
which will repay careful study. Mr, Cotman’s Shades oy 
Evening (205), taken, it would seem, near Farnham Royal, 
commands attention as does his other picture already 
noticed. M. Fantin-Latour’s Mauves, Blanches, et Roses 
(235) shows the artist at his best as a flower-painter. 
Probably the best portrait in the exhibition, and a very 
excellent piece of work it is, is Mr. Wickham Howard's 
Portrait of a Lady (289). There is, to our thinking, just 
one small defect in it, and what that is those who care to 
study it may discover for themselves. 

In the East Gallery, Mr. Fred Roe’s 4 Dry Joke (348) is 
a capital study of an aged medizval scholar, finding some 
humorous conceit in a tcme before him. Mr. T. B, 
Kennington’s The Lure is daring, unconventional, and 
completely successful. Mr. Edgar Bundy’s Nelson’s Critics 
(407) is far better than his more ambitious T’he Shipper's 
Daughter (292) (in the Central Gallery), in which the tones 
are so cleverly arranged that they ‘swear’ most horribly. 
And as we started so we end, by saying that, on the whole, 
the exhibition is strongest in landscape. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Grand Hotel, Paris, Oct. 51, 1895. 
My pear Percy, 

Beguiled by ‘Bendigo’ Brown, the Australian 
squatter, and not without hope of once more encountering 
the delightful American maiden, Miss Susie Macfearon, | 
left Cockshotter on Monday last, and, travelling by that 
very convenient route for West Country folk, Southampton 
to Havre, arrived in this city of cities on Tuesday. How 
the Havre route has improved! I remember, when a boy, 
crossing in a long, frowsy, narrow boat, which rolled like a 
punt-pole lost in a mill-stream. I recollect, however, that 
I was very glad to travel by her, as the vessel had once 
been a blockade runner during the American Civil War. 
In my pride I communicated the fact to a long, stockfish- 
looking Yankee, who was one of my fellow-passengers. 
Instead of being pleased, he glared and expectorated. 
‘Young feller,’ said he energetically, ‘if I'd have known 
that this here barque had ever been employed in defraud- 
ing the revenoos of my immortal country, I’d have crossed 
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this damned duck’s-puddle in a rowing boat. By 
Je-hoshaphat I would,’ Although rather frightened at his 
vehemence, I ventured to point out the dangers of the 
Channel. ‘ It’s a duck’s-puddle,’ he repeated, ‘and of no 
account in the geography of the Universe. Half an hour 
afterwards I beheld the patriot employed with a basin. 
He gave me literally a sickly smile, and managed to say, 
‘I guess, young feller, if the water had been deeper, 
this blockade sneak wouldn’t scrape so plaguy hard agin 
the bottom.’ And now traversing the same ‘ puddle’ in 
a splendid new steamer of the South-Western Company 
I recalled not only the Yankee but the wonder which 
seized me when I looked upon the quays of le Havre de 
Grace with their fishwives’ ‘blouses,’ soldiers, and sailors— 
all so different to the other side. It was just like dream- 
ing and finding one’s dream to be more than true—a 
sentiment which Mr. George du Maurier would fully 
appreciate. So too I could see the slab of steak with 
green and white butter on the top, the yard of bread, and 
the foaming coffee in thick-lipped white cup, which 
formed my breakfast at a third-class restaurant when I 
first landed at Havre as a boy and deemed myself a 
mighty explorer, for I was alone in my glory. But a 
truce to the memories of boyhood when this same Paris is 
absolutely paved with the follies of youth. It never 
seems to change. Like the sea, it may be calm or 
rough or stormy or peaceful. I have seen it in all its 
phases, but there is always the same devil-may-care 
atmosphere. Fay ce que voudras ought to be its motto. 

By the way, Henri kochefort made the amende honorable 
to his mistress for the sake of their children, by marrying 
her in prison before he started for New Caledonia. He 
too is a nobleman of high degree, but preferred his plebeian 
appellation to that of the Marquis de Lucay. I once took 
a challenge to the redoubtable politician. When I called 
at his house the manservant denied me admittance, so I 
handed him my card, which bore on it the name of a well- 
known English newspaper. Scarcely had I turned from 
the door when the lacquey ran after me, and said that M, 
Rochefort would be glad to see me. I found the quondam 
editor of the Lantenne in the most polite of humours, for he 
imagined, as I at once discovered, that 1 had come to inter- 
view him. When I explained my mission his tone changed, 
he assumed a virtuous air, and declared that he would have 
nothing to do with my principal, oa the score of morality. 
They had both been implicated in the Commune, and 
apparently he had condemned my friend to death or vice- 
versi. Anyway no steel was flashed or bullet sped over this 
quarrel, The next time I saw the red Marquis was at the 
Boulangist demonstration at the Alexandra Palace, when 
he was accompanied by /e brave Général and Mrs. Bernard 
Beere--a somewhat quaint combination. What a curious 
spectacle France would have afforded had Boulanger got 
hold of the reins of power. The days of Barras might 
reasonably have been revived with equally conspicuous 
effects, 

This morning I saw some photographs of Thiers in a slum 
shop of Belleville labelled one centime a piece. "Consider- 
ing the neighbourhood this was only to be expected. As 
they were fly-blown and faded there was apparently no 
demand for the portraits of the liberator of /a patric. I 
was introduced to Thiers at an early age by an uncle of 
mine who was a friend of the statesman. As was the 
custom of small boys in those days I displayed bare legs 
and socks, greatly to the amusement of the Parisian gamins. 
My relative, who was rather proud of my proficiency in 
French, after he had discussed European politics from St. 
Petersburg to Lisbon, proposed that I should treat our 
host to a recitation from La Fontaine’s fables. The little 
man graciously assented, much to my discomfiture, How- 
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ever, with considerable prompting I stumbled through Le 
Renard et le Corbeau. ‘What do you think of him ?’ asked 
my uncle. M. Thiers transfixed my legs with his spec- 
tacles, and replied, ‘C’est un brave gargon assurément, 
il sera un Highlandére.’ He himself got an inappropriate 
answer when he went to call upon his old schoolmaster who 
asked him what he had been doing since he left school. 
‘Well,’ replied Thiers, completely thrown off his equili- 
brium, ‘among other things I have been a minister.’ ‘Ah 
indeed,’ observed the pedagogue complacently, ‘ Protes- 
tant I suppose.’ The last time I saw Thiers was at the 
funeral of the Comte de Rémusat, when 1 accompanied 
the renowned M. Oppert de Blowitz to the house of 
mourning. Although Thiers and the 7%mes correspondent 
had once been very intimate they had now fallen out 
and consequently when the ex-President saw M. de 
Blowitz he turned his back on him. The latter was 
not in the least discomfited. ‘What a pity it is,’ he 
said in a loud voice, ‘that I should be so short-sighted.’ 
This was a delicate and diplomatic way of turning the 
tables. This happened consule Macmahon. 

Sitting on the terrace in the courtyard of this hotel, I 
have many reminiscences, but none more vivid than those 
connected with the meetings of Alexander Henderson, 
H. B. Farnie, and Charles Wyndham. They were all con- 
nected in various theatrical enterprises, and at that time 
Paris was the acknowledged market for paying dramatic 
wares. All day long the trio were signing, sealing, and 
stamping documents. Nothing was done without a rush 
to the reading-room for writing materials. I was a privi- 
leged spectator and occasionally witness of their signatures, 
On one occasion one of them—I will not say who it was— 
had made an appointment with an actress then but little 
known, but who subsequently made a considerable name. 
He was anxious to engage her on his own account; but as 
he was discussing terms, etc., his associates suddenly hove 
in sight. Number One hastily left her in my charge, and 
took no more notice of her when joined by his companions 
than he would have of a perfect stranger. Subsequently 
Numbers Two and Three inquired, ‘Who was that young 
lady talking to Hal?’ ‘How should I know?’ answered 
the unblushing Number One. ‘Some friend of his, I 
suppose.’ I was too flabbergasted to explain, nor have | 
ever done so. 

I had given up all hope of meeting Miss Susie, but have 
just received the following telegram. ‘ Meet us to-morrow, 
Chatham Hotel, five, Macfearon.’ Joy! joy! if not for 
ever at least for a space. But stay. The despatch was 
handed in at Montpellier. Now Montpellier is adjacent 
to the chiteau of my fascinating friend Pompbéche. Ot 
this more anon.-—Yours ever, Hat (o’ THe Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


TY\HOUGH the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 

Keats has passed without any formal celebration, it 
has been celebrated informally in excellent fashion by 
the publication of a complete edition of his letters by 
Mr. Forman and of a luminous criticism of his work by 
Mr. Bridges. I do not know that anything more remains 
to be done for him. Mr. Forman’s edition of his writings 
leaves nothing to be desired. His biography has been 
written by Lord Houghton and Mr. Colvin, to say nothing 
of J. R. Lowell (so long ago as 1854), Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
and the late W. B Scott. That his poetry is really 
popular is shown by the fact that the edition prefaced by 
the last-named writer and published in 1873 has been 
thrice reprinted, and that the same pleasant fate has 
attended the edition prefaced by Lord Houghton in 1848. 
The poems have been annotated by Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
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and have been made the subject of critical studies by 
Professor Masson, Matthew Arnold, and M. Sarrazin, 
Arnold’s essay, I need not say, is one of his most in- 
teresting bits of work. The record, as a whole, is satis- 
factory: John Keats has not been without due honour in 
his own country. 

The mention of Arnold reminds me of Mr. Stead’s 
announcement that ‘Poems by Matthew Arnold’ are to be 
included next week in the series of ‘Penny Poets.’ As 
we all know, Arnold’s earlier poetical pnblications are now 
the property of any one who chooses to reprintthem. ‘The 
poem on ‘Cromwell’ (1843), ‘The Strayed Reveller and 
other Poems’ (1849), ‘Empedocles on Etna and other 
Poems’ (1852), as well as the ‘Poems’ of 1853—these 
are all at the mercy of the enterprising reproducer, who, 
however, cannot touch whatever was new in the volumes 
of 1855, 1867, and 1877, or ‘Merope’ (1858). Mr. Stead, 
I understand, has received no authority to reprint any 
copyright matter. Meanwhile, Arnold’s poems have for 
some little time been purchasable in a one-volume edition 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan, and young students of Arnold's 
works will do well to acquire the poems in that handy and 
agreeable form. 

Mr. Clifford Harrison appears to have distinct aspirations 
literature-wards. Not only does a firm of publishers adver- 
tise the imminent appearance of some new poems from 
his pen; another firm announces a volume by him which 
is to be called Lines in Pleasant Places. His former book 
of verses, In Hours of Leisure, is eight years old. It 
seems only the other day that he put forth his autobiogra- 
phical Stray Records. 

Mr. W. H. Frost has produced us a Wagner Story-Book : 
Firelight Tales of the Great Music Dramas. It so happens 
that Mr. Edward Arnold has just brought out a volume 
dealing with the stories of ‘ Wagner’s Heroes ’—Parsifal, 
Hans Sachs, Tannhiuser and Lohengrin. This, however, 
is for young readers, whereas Mr. Frost’s book will probably 
be for the adult public. One of the best works on the 
general subject is Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s Studies in the Wag- 
nerian Drama, which supplies analysis as well as narrative, 
philosophy as well as statement. 

I note that we are to be blessed, or otherwise, with a 
periodical to be named 7'he Gossip News Sheet. It may as 
well be put on record that the essential pait of that title 
has been used before. About ten years ago there was in 
circulation in this country a weekly mélange called Gossip, 
which seems to have anticipated in scope and object, as 
well as name, the publication now advertised. 

Returning for a moment to Coleridge’s Anima Poetw : 
no one, not even the editor of the book, seems to have 
noticed that in one of the paragraphs on page 170 we 
have the obvious germ of one of the poet’s most charming 
poetical touches. We find Coleridge writing in his note- 
book, in 1805, the following: ‘Winter slumbering soft, 
seemed to smile at visions of buds and bloom, and dreamt 
so livelily of spring, that his stern visage had relaxed and 
softened itself into a dim likeness of his dream.’ This, 
evidently, is the first rough draft of the lines in ‘ Work 
Without Hope,’ written apparently ten years later: 


And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring! 


Note here how greatly the charm of the idea is enhanced 
by the greater conciseness of expression. 
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REVIEWS 
VAILIMA LETTERS 


lalima Letters: Being correspondence addressed by Robert 
Louis Stevenson to Sidney Colvin, November 1890— 
October 1894. London: Methuen. 


Stevenson’s place in English literature is still indeterminate. 
A later generation will get the proper perspective, and judge 
whether he stands with Thackeray or with Charles Lamb. 
Let us be content that he should have given us so gracious 
and so varied a heritage as 7ravels witha Donkey, Kidnapped, 
Treasure Island, and Prince Otto. The personality of the 
man, apparent as it is in his essays and travels, wins him 
many friends of those who never saw his face or heard 
his voice. His bright nature, his irresistible charm of manner, 
his marvellous conversation are already, alas, but even as a 
tradition—but somethinz of all these personal qualities informs 
most of his writings and will, when all who knew him have 
pissed, win for him the affection of generations of readers. 

This personal sympathy, this friendship between dead author 
and living reader,‘is enough to ensure immortality of some 
sort; for it is rare. Of the ancients Horace, of course, is the 
pre-eminent exemplar: of the moderns, probably Sir Walter. 
To have even a trace of it is enough to lift a man to the 
immortals. 

These Vazlima Letters are not published with the intent to 
furnish any finished picture of the dead chief—to give him a 
title acknowledged by most of his contemporary men of letters 
as well as by his South Sea friends: they give glimpses of 
his many-sided nature, sketches of himself and his family, 
vivid and haunting pictures of the scenery of Samoa, and 
delightful presentments of its people. Tusitala has made 
Samoan politics interesting to Britishers. Here we get behind 
the scenes and see the peacemaker at work. 

The letters are a strange medley, but how much stranger 
was the real Louis Stevenson. Here we find him farmer and 
politician, Sunday-school teacher and word-painter, a patriarch 
of some forty summers, with his houseful of relatives and white 
and chocolate and black dependants. None of these was the 
Stevenson of Europe. It is hard to find any trace of the 
Edinburgh advocate, hard to recognise the invalid of Skerryvore, 
harder still the student of the Quartier Latinand Fontainebleau. 
Sull flashes of the old Stevenson illumine the page from time 
totime. A word of slang, a Scots phrase, a French tag link 
the present with all the pasts. 

The intrinsic value of this four years’ correspondence with 
Mr. Sidney Colvin is threefold. In spite of some repetition, the 
letters give charming pictures of a farmer’s (to use Stevenson’s 
own word) life in a Pacific island ; secondly, they are a valuable 
contribution to the history of an interesting and picturesque 
people, and, of course, most important to us, they lift the 
curtain and let us see the writer at his desk, writing and 
rewriting Zhe Wreckers or Catriona, or riding home from Apia 
after a native feast, a dinner on board a man-of-war, or a 
public entertainment, at which it had been his ‘sad fate in the 
character of the lo-al author to eloquute before the public. 
“Mr. Stevenson will read a selection from his own works ”—~a 
degrading picture.’ 

For the student of English literature these letters indeed are 
a treasure. They are more like Sco¢?’s Journal in kind than any 
other literary autobiography. They were in a way intended 
for publication. But they were not written with the public 
ever in view. They are throughout frank, spontaneous 
conversations with his old friend and valued critic, and, so farat 
least as his books are dealt with, they are compact of his passing 
moods, his innermost thoughts, and his highest ambitions—all 
as the spirit moved him to speak of them. 

It is indeed a question whether the real Stevenson will ever 
be moretruly givento the public. Other letters, we trust, will 
be published—a biography is the least the public expects from 
Mr. Sidney Colvin. But here you have wit, wisdom, humanity. 
You have the keen joy of the son of Adam who is making the 
waste place to blossom as the rose. ‘ .Vothing is so interesting 
as weeding, clearing, and path making. . . . To come down 
covered with mud and drenched with sweat and rain after some 
hours in the bush, change, rub down, and take a chair in the 
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verandah, is to taste a quiet conscience.’ Again, you have the 
quaint criticism on politics, applicable in Britain as in Samoa. 
‘My dear fellow, politics is a vile and bungling business. I 
used to think meanly of the plumber; but how he shines 
beside the politician!’ 

Again, there are words of literary criticism—flashes of insight 
on Scott, Balzac, Thackeray, giving food for thought; then 
kindly appreciations of his contemporaries ; and then a passage 
such as this :—‘I wonder exceedingly if I have done anything 
at all good; and who can tell me? and why should I| wish to 
know? In so little a while, I and the English language and 
the bones of my descendants will have ceased tobe a memory ! 
And yet—and yet—one would like to leave an image for a few 
years upon men’s minds—for fun’ Or again: ‘ Life is not all 
beer and skittles. The inherent tragedy of things works itself 
out from white to black and blacker, and the poor things of a 
day look ruefully on. Does it shake my cast-iron faith? I 
cannot sayit does. I believe in an ultimate decency of things ; - 
ay, and if I woke in hell should still believe it! But it is hard 
walking, and I can see my own share in the missteps, and can 
bow my head to the result, like an old, stern, unhappy d<vil of 
a Norseman, as my ultimate character is. Well, 7/ faut cult v.r 
son jardin, 

But depression such as these passages evidence was foreign 
to his nature, and happily came upon him seldom. Puck and 
Ariel helped to form the youth known to the poet in the 
seventies. These bright spirits were with him to the end, 
and there was often something more. If overwork and bodily 
weakness led him often—too often—to depreciate his work 
and doubt his accomplishment, from time to time the artist 
rested from his labours, and saw that they were good. A year 
before his death he says: ‘Aitdnapped and Catriona together 
make up much the best of my work, and perhaps of what is 
in me. I am not ashamed of them at least.’ Then Zhe £40 
Tide was sent off with much misgiving. When the book came 
back to him, months after, he read it and records—‘I did not 
dream it was near as good ; I am afraid I think it excellent.’ 

As an appendix to the letters, Mr. Colvin has printed the 
report of Stevenson’s speech to the Samoan chiefs on the 
opening of the road of Gratitude, October 1894. The occasion 
was interesting. Tusitala had been kind as ever to sundry 
chiefs who had been on the losing side, and had had imprison- 
ment as their reward ; when peace came with amnesty in its 
train, these gentlemen resolved to show their gratitude to the 
white chief by making a road to his house. They brought 
the young men of their villages, and the road, straight and 
level, was quickly made. The nature of the offering, as well 
as the spirit, touched Stevenson deeply. The opening was a 
ceremony, and Stevenson’s speech is full of far-sighted wisdom. 
It is a gospel to all native races; to the Celt in the Hebrides 
or in Kerry as to the black in Bechuanaland or the Pacific. 

It were unjust to conclude a review of Stevenson’s Vatlima 
Letters without a word about his love of country. The Scot, 
wae for the smell of peat and the cry of the whaups, amid 
all the luxuriance of the tropics, pining for the scent of the 
heather and bog-myrtle, is here. ‘ Hs heart remembers,’ he says, 
‘ah, by God, it does! Singular that I should fulfil the Scot’s 
destiny throughout and live a voluntary exile, and have my 
head filled with the blessed, beastly place all the time.’ 


‘THE BELGIAN SHAKESPEARE’ 


Pelleas and Melisanda and The Sightless. Two Plays by 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated from the French 
by LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. London: Scott. 


Miss Laurence Alma Tadema’s translation of Ped/éas et 
Mélisande and of Les Aveugles is excellently well done. The 
question is whether it was worth doing. One would have thought 
that most people who ‘take an intelligent interest’ in ‘the 
Belgian Shakespeare’ (savez-vous excuses du peu, vous savez) 
are capable of reading him in the original Belgian and are likely 
to prefer that, for what it is worth, to an English translation 
however good. And there is yet the bigger question, whether 
the things were worth writing. On this point Miss Alma 
Tadema has fully the courage of her convictions, and sets forth 
her view in choice English and with a very sure voice. Indeed, 
we confess to finding far more interest in Miss Alma Tadema’s 
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opinions than in their subject-matter. ‘The bulk,’ she writes 
*of Maurice Maeterlinck’s work has been written in prose, but 
he is pre-eminently a poet, one who—profoundly conscious of 
life’s mystery—seeks to draw near the unapproached, to hear 
the unheard, to express the inexpressible.’ Even so did Owen 
Glendower call spirits from the vasty deep, but did they come 
when he did call for them? ‘A poet is, of all men,’ the trans- 
lator presently continues, ‘he that draws nearest to the soul of 
things ; and in seeking (as to Mr. Maeterlinck’s seeking who’s 
a denigin of it ?) to understand what concerns the soul, nothing 
avails but the soul itself.’ From which we may infer that Mr. 
Maeterlinck is, like Mrs. Wititterly, all soul. We fear, however, 
that this will appear frivolous to Miss Alma Tadema, who goes 
on to say, very wisely, that ‘ we live within the shadow of a veil 
that no man’s hand can lift’ and that ‘some are born near it, 
as it were, and pass their lives striving to peer through its web, 
catching now and again visions of inexplicable things; but 
some of us live so far from the veil that we not only deny its 
existence, but delight in mocking those that perceive what we 
cannot.’ Without for a moment denying the existence of ‘the 
veil,’ or taking the smallest ‘delight in mocking’ Mr. Maeter- 
linck we must entirely decline to admit the claim put forward 
for Mr. Maeterlinck that he has a special insight into the great 
mysteries of the world, and this of course includes a refusal 
to endorse the statement that he is ‘pre-eminently a poet.’ 
How, to take the opening scene of Pe/leas and Melisanda, are 
we to find either poetry, or characterisation, or perception, in 
this ceaseless prattling repetition, broken by meaningless 
asterisks, of childish phrases which might be uttered just as 
well by one person as by another, and also just as well might 
not have been uttered at all? 


‘Act I. Scene I. Zhe Castle Door. 

‘ The Maid-Servants (within). Open the door! 

‘ The Door-Keeper [within], Whois there? Why have you 
come and waked me? Out by the little doors, out by the little 
doors ; there are enough of them!... 

‘A Servant [within]. We have come to wash the door-stone, 
the door and the steps; open! open! 

‘ Another Servant [within]. There are to be great doings '’ 


And so on until we come to— 


‘The Door-Keeper. Here are the big keys... Oh! oh! 
how they grate, the bolts and the locks! ... Help me! help 
me! 

‘ All the Servants. We are pulling, we are pulling.. + 
(this is enough to make one hold opinion with M. Nordau). 

‘ Second Servant. It will not open... 

‘First Servant. Ah! ah! Itis opening! It is opening 
slowly ! 

‘ The Door-Keeper. How it creaks! It will wake the whole 
house. 

‘Second Servant [appearing on the threshold). Oh! how 
light it is already out of doors ! 

‘ First Servant. The sun is rising on the sea! 

‘The Door-keeper. It isopen.... It is wide open! [A// 
the Maid-servants appear on the threshold, which they cross} 

‘First Servant. 1 shall begin by washing the door-stone. 

Does not this charmingly recall the Fish-Footman’s speech in 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland: ‘1 shall sit here till to- 
morrow or next day. I shall sit here on and off for days and 
days’? And is this performance of Mr. Maeterlinck’s so like 
anything as the babbling dialogue which cleverish children in- 
vent for the characters in toy theatres? And, asa pendant to 
this, here is a scene of poignant tragedy. Goland, after having 
made various incoherent remarks about Melisanda’s eyes, goes 
on to say, ‘I knowthem, those eyes! I have seen them at 
work! Close them! close them! or I shall close them for 
long. . . . Don’t put your right hand up to your throat ; I am 
saying avery simple thing. ... I have no double thoughts. 
. . . If I had a double thought why should I not say it? Ah! 
ah! don’t try to run away. Here! Give methat hand! Ah! 
Your hands are too hot... . Go away! Your flesh disgusts 
me. ... Here! There is no question now of running away ! 
[He seizes her by the hair.| You are going to follow me on 
your knees! On your knees! On your knees before me! 
Ah! ah! Your long hair serves some purpose at last!... 
First to the right and then to the left! Absolom! Absolom! 
Forward! backward! Down to the ground, down to the 
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ground! ... You see, you see ; I am already laughing like 
an old man. . 

‘ Arkél (running forward|. Goland ! 

‘Goland |affecting a sudden calm). You shall do as you 
please, do you see—I attach no importance to it. I am too 
old ; and then, I am not a spy. I shall wait to see what chance 
brings, and then .. . oh, then! . . . merely because it is the 
custom ; merely because it is the custom .. . [£27¢] 

‘Arkél. What is the matter with him? Is he drunk? 
(There is a touch of nature in this question.) 

* Melisanda (in tears|. No, no; but he does not love me any 
more... Iam nothappy!... I am not happy! 

‘ Arkél. If 1 were God I should pity the heart of men. . .’ 

This, to our poor seeming, ‘ is lunatics, look you,’ or rather it 
is chattering drivel; but there is the undoubted fact that Miss 
Alma Tadema and other undeniably gifted persons discern 
poetry init. Perchance theirs is, of course unconsciously, the 
alchemist’s and the modern mining-cheat’s trick, and the gold 
they think to discover is infused or salted by themselves. ‘hey 
have poetical minds, they love poetry, they long to find more 
and more of it, and, being hum.in, they are not above delight- 
ing with innocent vanity in the discovery of a poet too fine 
and subtle to be appreciated by the majority of readers. They 
take such rubbish (so it seems to us) as that which we have 
quoted, read their own poetical imaginings into it, and then 
profess a lofty scorn for people who, approaching it without 
prejudice one way or the other, do not discern on the printed 
page those poetical ideas which have flitted through the minds 
of enthusiasts while they were reading. 

But let us be just not only in explaining the enthusiasts, 
attitude by the supposition that they fix their own attributes on 
Mr. Maeterlinck, but also in admitting that the central idea of 
The Sightless is fine and poetical. Only it is marred by the 
same eccentricity of incoherence and repetition that disfigures 
Pelleas and Melisanda. (The fact that the ways of the blind 
men are not true to life is comparatively nothing.) Even the 
description of the scene in which the action passes, finely 
enough imagined, is injured by deliberately fantastic phrases 
and epithets. ‘A very ancient forest, eternal of aspect 
beneath a sky profoundly starred.’ An old priest is sitting in 
the midst of it and ‘his face is fearfully pale and of an unalter- 
able waxen lividity ; his violet lips are parted. His eyes, dumb 
and fixed, no longer gaze at the visible side of eternity, and 
seem bleeding beneath a multitude of immemorial sorrows and 
of tears.’ 

In conclusion, Miss Laurence Alma Tadema has given proof 
ere now that she can do really good original work, and we 
could heartily wish that she had given us more of such work 
instead of wasting her time on a vain belief in a Jostiche poet. 


A LOVE STORY 


Red Rowans: A Love Story. By Mrs. F. A. STEEL. 
London : Macmillan. 


Mrs. Steel, it will be seen, has frankly labelled her new novel, 
so that no disappointed expectations shall be laid fairly to her 
charge. ‘A Love Story’! The very words seem to convey 
the hint of an apology. What excuses may not reasonably 
be demanded by those who, ‘setting wide the doors that bar 
The hidden bridal-chambers of the heart, Let in the day’? 
The reproach of triviality can hardly be levelled at one whose 
self-appointed duty it is to chronicle the infinite deal of nothing 
which marks the traditional conversation of passion’s victims. 
Long-windedness is another crime unknown to him who deals 
with youthful affinities; for what is a Love Story without 
copious detail? Did Edwin ever meet Angelina in order to 
prove true that tiresome platitude about the soul of wit? 

Having been warned, so far, as to what we are to expect, we 
are next concerned chiefly in surmising to what length the 
demands on our sympathetic patience are likely to go. Has 
our author the tender touch which can indicate the possible 
romance of a picnic-party, or make Hymen’s servitors out of 
hungry little boys at a school-treat? In the present instance 
we feel misgivings many and sore. Mrs. Steel’s talent, as we 
have known it, has assimilated with the dramatic rather than 
with the sentimental ; her style has inclined to- the elliptical 
rather than to the diffuse; her representations of character 
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have been complex rather than elementary. Her heroes have 
played parts other than those of lovers; her heroines have 
scorned the legendary limits of sex. It is, therefore, with no 
great surprise that we recognise in Red Rowans a plucky pur- 
pose that has not escaped defeat. It suffers from an attempt 
to combine incongruities. Drama elbows sentiment ; complex 
character plays at simplicity. On the other hand, the success 
with which Mrs. Steel has employed the sombre potentialities 
of Eastern superstition inclines us to look to her for the art 
which makes the most of local colour. We rather welcome, 
therefore, the discovery that the /ocale of Red Rowans is that 
romance-haunted region, the West Highlands of Scotland. 
We do not exactly want ‘Tonal’, with his ‘ wass-es’ and 
‘iss-es,’ for Mr. Black has given us a good deal too much of 
him. But we are quite ready for the ‘Green Ray’—a mys- 
terious sunset effect visible only to the initiated; and we 
submit peaceably to the influence of such glamour as a pic- 
turesque pen can cast over the familiarities of mountain and 
forest, loch and moorland. Here Mrs. Steel does herself 
justice, for she leaves her love story and parenthesises bravely. 
Not often has the peculiar presence animated by a chosen 
scene been more aptly rendered into the commonplaces of 
written language. But Mrs. Steel would seem either to be 
not quite a mistress of the native Scottish, or to have had a 
reasonable fear of its deterrent effect, when unadulterated, on 
the Sassenach reader; for her echoes of the local patois do 
not ring quite true. 

As becomes a love story, Red Rowans boasts no complexities 
of plot-weaving. It is prefaced by a pretty prologue, which, if 
it foreshadows matters that, after all, have little importance in 
the happening, serves to indicate clearly enough what manner 
of man Mrs. Steel has selected for her hero. Lacking the coura- 
geous selfishness of the typical libertine and cynic, Paul Macleod, 
is set before us as a weak-kneed egoist, whose facile affections 
are controlled now by one, now another, of the women attracted 
by his charms of person and manner—charms which, in this 
matter-of-fact age, would surely have missed the potency 
imagined for them by Mrs. Steel. Though infinite pains have 
been spent on his portrait, Macleod of Gleneira is scarcely life- 
like. Far better done is the portrayal of the other men—of the 
rival clerics, Catholic and Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
whose tolerant amenities are detailed with suggestive humour ; 
of Dr. Kennedy, savant and man of the world; of Lord George 
Temple, wrapt in paternal cares; and of sundry local worthies, 
admirably hit off. No less successful is Mrs. Steel in those 
feminine portraits which may be termed minor: notably in her 
conception of a shrewd middle-class Highlandwoman set in 
authority at Gleneira by virtue of her determined individuality. 
Mrs. Cameron is almost a creation. The heroines proper— 
there are at least two—lose in the reader’s estimation rather 
from the inferred slackness of mental fibre which renders them 
susceptible of Paul Macleod’s influence than from the actual 
report of their words and deeds. Marjory, equipped with a 
man’s education and a mind at once receptive and analytic, 
and facing life with a passionate reverence for labour and an 
eager sympathy with striving souls, is inconceivable as the 
alter ego of Gleneira. Violet Vane makes a happier study ; 
and her ill-piid altruism gives the author the opportunity for 
certain touches which fall not far short of her best work. Lady 
George, Paul’s sister, is a quite natural sample of a mildly- 
scheming matchmaker. The humours of childhood rarely 
appear to advantage when sandwiched among adult realities ; 
but Mrs. Steel’s sketch of an engagingly original baby is rather 
diverting. Blasius or ‘ Blazes’ deserves to be remembered. 

Mrs. Steel is among those novelists who are in the habit of 
hinting at coming tragedies; and in the many prolix chapters 
which overload this Love Story are to be found signs and 
portents of its dramatic conclusion. We confess to regarding 
this particular dénouement as singularly unsatisfactory ; it has 
far too much the air of a final bid for popular favour of that 
cheap kind which loves to mingle tears with its applause. 
Absolutely unnecessary is Marjory’s sudden fate : for Violet is 
certainly worth something more than the poor remnant of a 
lover that is preserved to her. We expect to find Mrs. Steel 
strong in dialogue, and we are not mistaken: her cleverness 
reveals itself in many a felicitous phrase expressive of just 
judgment and earnest thought. Here and there, her style is 
inelegant and even obscure; the grammatical errors of her 
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characters, also, are hardly those of an educated upper class ; 
but occasional weakness of this sort may be pardoned in 
consideration of the generally high literary level to which the 
book attains. 


FICTION 


1. Some Annals 0) an Italian Village. By MADAME GALETTI. 
Cox. 

. A Matter oj Angles. By EVERARD NORTH. Unwin. 

. Redburn, By HENRY OCHILTREE. Paisley: Gardner. 

. Fates Grim Sport. By LYNEWORTH WARDE and PERCY 
RUSSEL. Sonnenschein. 

. The White Shield. By BERTRAM MITFORD. Cassell. 

. A Son of the Plains. By ARTHUR PATERSON. Mac- 
millan. 

7. The Family of Misrule. By ETHEL TURNER. Ward Lock. 


Sw nN 


Aw 


1. It is not without some misgivings that the reviewer opens 
a novel avowedly dealing in Italian life. Do we not all know 
Beppo who sings among the vineyards while Tia hangs out the 
wash? Have we not met again and again the good padre who 
keeps the peace and enjoys the good things of this world? 
While the wizened grandmother with the evil eye is as familiar 
as our own grandmother. Madame Galetti however steps 
boldly into the well-known path and treads it in a manner fully 
justifying her appearance there. For this lady knows her 
subject well, and deals with it in anartisticmanner. Her Italy 
is the real country and not the combined product of a vivid 
imagination and a Cook’s Tourist Ticket. The characters 
moving through this tale (for despite a misleading title the 
book tells but one simple story) do not depend for the interest 
they arouse upon their outward picturesqueness but upon the 
fact that they are drawn with a firm hand and a clear insight. 
They might as a matter of fact be renamed and placed upon 
the stage of any simple village and lose nothing of their reality 
and truth to human nature. Of how many characters in 
modern Italian fiction could the same be said? Madame 
Galetti writes of Italian village people because she knows them 
and not because Italy is so far away and so little known to the 
ordinary reader that the old stage tricks of Beppo and Tia may 
perhaps pass muster as the real things. The present tale, 
moreover, is not of peasant life but tells of the simple loves of the 
country nobility and cannot fail to please many readers. 

2. A Matter of Angles isa harmless little tale heavily handi- 
capped by its weird outward appearance, and a portrait of one 
of the characters on the fly-leaf. It has a preface in very 
passable verse ushering it into the world with a pomp and cir- 
cumstance far above its importance. In the body of the tale 
are some of the most atrocious verses a hero (even a lady's 
hero) has ever had placed to his debit. Steirland however, as 
depicted by his actions and conversation, is quite capable of 
having perpetrated them. He asks a young lady called Hilda 
Kyrlew if she cares for him—not because he cares for her, but 
merely as a matter of curiosity. We regret to say that Hilda 
admits the soft impeachment, but fortunately changes her mind 
afterwards. This as far as we can make out is the entire plot, 
although we suspect the intention of a deep-seated tragedy in 
some of the tea-table conversations recorded. Mrs. Londax, 
whose portrait and signature adorn the volume, is given to 
mystic conversation which indicates some such sub-stratum, 
but we cannot get at it. Miss Everard North has evidently 
studied the works of John Oliver Hobbes, but we would suggest 
that the last paragraph of the book is neither English nor 
sense. 

3. Redburn’s just a Scotch buik whatever, an’ there’s callants 
in it that cracks awa’ aboot naething at a’ for pages, not shew- 
ing muckle sinse, but displaying a gran’ knowledge o’ the 
dialec’, whilk we tak’ it is the reason o’ their bein’. There’s 
nae twa ways aboot it, we’re gettin’ a forset o’ Scotch buiks the 
noo. We ken fu’ weel the bit lassock no oot o’ her teens that 
tirls the lads roun’ her little finger. We ken the gowks theirsels 
that mek’s lo’ wi’ sich a carefu’ ee to the main chance. We ken 
the meenister and the tutor fu’ bravely an’ a’ the stock charac- 
ters o’ Scottish fiction. We wadna’ care to say that they dinna 
coom fro’ Sheffield and their crackin’s just easy eneuch when 
ye ken the trick o’ it. We're hoping sairly that in a bittock 
there'll come a revairsion, so to speak, an’ we'll get a few 
buiks written in the Queen’s English aboot plain Saxon folk. 
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Redburn is in fact Scottish for the sake of being Scottish, and 
when the reader has waded through wearisome pages of dialect 
(wherein an English word comes as rare and welcome as a 
raisin in schoolboy’s plum-dough) he finds nothing very original 
or amusing. The characters indulge in long conversations of 
a bucolic nature which neither further the action of the story 
nor throw light upon the period in which it is placed. Tothe 
ordinary reader, in fact, Mr. Ochiltree’s book is altogether 
impossible. For Scotsmen it will be of small interest amidst 
the flood of superior northern work that continues to flow from 
the press. 

4. The only remarkable part of Fate’s Grim Sport is that it 
should have taken two people to write it. It is an entirely un- 
objectionable story of a perfectly commonplace description. 
There is a beautiful girl who falls in love with one man and 
marries another—having misunderstood young man No. I in the 
approved and idiotic fashion of a certain type of fiction. The 
young lady and No. | finally die simultaneously, both in a state 
of ecstatic joy, under the delusion that they are together—a 
threadbare delusion of the story-book, against which every 
young author should be taken aside and solemnly warned. 
There are further: designing relatives, a fascinating maid- 
servant, an Irish journalist and a drunken lord. Mix these 
incidents and characters well, and the result is so precisely 
what one would expect that any person may know all about 
Life's Grim Sport without reading a line of it. It is, however, 
only fair to add that, though entirely commonplace, the story is 
not badly written, has no tedious digressions, and a simplicity 
and straightforwardness which are rather refreshing in these 
days of morbid introspection. It is in fact a book for the brain- 
weary, and although the end is dismal it leaves the reader per- 
fectly cheerful and composed. 

5. We agree with the writer of this Zulu story that there is 
much savage grandeur in the native character, and that those 
who bring away from Africa ‘no more of an impression than 
that of a lot of blacks who wear precious little clothing, and are 
not eager to learn the arts of “civilisation”’ are boundlessly 
stupid ; yet the fortunes of Unttiswa, the induna of Umzilikazi, 
the founder of the Matabele nation, are too uniformly sanguinary 
for perfect enjoyment. The fight of the Three Rifts and the 
witcheries of Lalusini are instinct with character, and there is 
much that is heroic in the figures of Tshaka’s dauyhter and 
the man of her choice ; but we could have spared the pool of 
the alligators and the impalements, without any serious sacrifice 
of local colour. That wild warriors ‘see red’ is a quite con- 
ceivable phenomenon ; it is not so easy to do so on the printed 
page. 

6. A Son of the Plains is a tale of adventure in the Far West, 
pure and simple—pure that is to say in its intention and simple 
jn its method. The title bears an unfortunate resemblance to 
that of one of Mr. Bret Harte’s popular tales and much in the 
book challenges comparison with that gifted writer—not at all 
to the advantage of Mr. Paterson. The story, however, is a 
stirring one and all who read of Comanche Nat’s gallant rescue 
of the two heroines in the first chapter will wish to follow the 
young people through their farther marvellous escapes to the 
happy ending of their troubles. There is also plenty of fighting 

nd Nat’s repulse of the road-agents and subsequent duel with 
the leader of the gang are full of thrilling excitement. For the 
rest we have some clearly drawn portraits of stage-drivers, store- 
keepers and sheriffs, without whom no romance of the West 
would be considered complete. Mr. Paterson, moreover, does 
his character-drawing with a firm though not always consistent 
hand. Ina tale of adventure, however, it does not do to pause 
and analyse. A Son of the Plains may be heartily recommended 
to boys; and older readers, tired of subtleties and perpetual 
impossible problems, will turn with relief to a novel dealing 
with the love and adventures of manly men and clean-minded 
women. 

7. The Family of Misrule is, on the whole, a pleasant little 
story, and the children are described with sympathetic insight 
into the woes and miseries of little people. Bunty is a distinct 
achievement in the drawing of boy-character. His constitutional 
untruthfulness brings him into many scrapes, but his little sister 
is true to him and believes in his radical integrity of character 
against all appearances, when he is supposed to have been 
guilty of stealing money. Fibbing and prevarication Poppet 
feared that Bunty was capable of to any extent, but the more 
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heinous crime of purloining five pounds, she knew he would 
never commit, and when all the rest of his family believed the 
boy guilty, his sturdy little sister interviewed the head-master 
of his school, and, in a picturesquely described scene, persuaded 
that awful Potentate that Bunty really ‘didn’t do it.’ The 
episode of Bunty and his sister is quite the best thing in the book. 
The other children’s characters and their adventures, or rather, 
misadventures, are described with much less vitality. The 
inevitable scarlet fever of goody children’s books descends at 
the right moment to soften all the young people’s characters 
and make them understand each other. This is the usual effect 
of scarlet fever in novels, and, in consequence, authoresses 
find it an invaluable aid in bringing their stories to an orthodox 
and satisfactory conclusion. 


THOMAS VALPY FRENCH 


The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Valpy French, First 
Bishop of Lahore. By the Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. 
London: Murray. 


This biography gives us an excellent portrait of a scholar and 
divine, who during a long and arduous career showed in the 
highest degree the qualities which have distinguished the 
great soldiers of the Cross, humility and tenderness united to 
enthusiasm and courage of the truest temper. His name will 
rank high in the noble bead-roil of heroes, who by the example 
of their lives have done much to strengthen the foundations of 
our empire in India—Martyn, Carey, Marshman and the saintly 
Schwartz. It was the life of Martyn which mainly led French 
to desert what promised to be a success/ul and brilliant care r 
at home and to enlist as a missionary. Fora farewell sermon 
preached shortly before he left England he gave the reasons 
that had attracted him especially to Agra. ‘There Abdul 
Masih, Martyn’s only convert, had worked successfully ; but on 
his death the work had been allowed through lack of reinforce- 
ment to fall into decay.’ At Agra was assigned French the duty 
of superintending the educational establishment which was to be 
founded under the auspices of the Church Missionary Society. 
No man was better qualified for the post. At Rugby under Dr. 
Arnold he had held his own in an able generation in point of 
scholarship, and at Oxford he obtained a first class in 1846 in 
the same list with the late Professor Conington, Canon Bright, 
now Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Dr. Ince, now 
Regius Professor of Divinity. Two years later he obtained 
fresh laurels by winning the Chancellor's Prize fora Latin essay 
and he was elected to a Fellowship at University College. A 
distinguished Indian civilian has given us a graphic picture of 
the Oxford Don teaching his class in the missionary college at 
Agra. ‘ There in a corner ofthe rising edifice with some twenty 
or thirty black boys around him sat the future Bishop of Lahore. 
The weather was hot, the room small, the subject before the 
class a lesson in Milton’s Paradise Lost. The contrast between 
the highly educated Fellow of University College, Oxford, and 
his little dusky flock, between the sounding phrases of the poet 
and the Hindustani patois of the students was too great f.r 
me. Surely I exclaimed as I went out, surely this is a case of 
labour lost, of talent misapplied, of power wasted. I was 
wrong, that tie between master and student or rather teacher 
and disciple, which in the day of adversity proved so strong 
and so lasting, was already formed, and was daily to draw 
closer the bond of union and love.’ When the Mutiny broke 
out the senior students in many ways manifested their loyalty 
and attachment to their teacher. Some of them, not without 
risk to themselves, visited him in the fort. It was due to h's 
determination that the native Christians were most reluctantly 
admitted there, and they justified his confidence and proved 
of the greatest service. Of his own services during the dreary six 
months leaguer of the fort it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Then the tenderness and the courage of the man shone forth. 
At the time when men’s minds were filled with passion and 
vengeance, righteous vengeance that proceeded from the 
murder of those dear to them, he reminded them of Christian 
charity, and uttered words which should never be forgotten by 
those who come in contact with subject races. ‘For indeed, 
there is nothing more weak and degrading, nothing more 
unmanly and unchristian, than the petty exercise of tyranny 
over those that are weak; nothing more despicable than to 
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deride those that are in our power, who cannot it is true, mock 
us before our faces, but despise us not the less they will, and 
abhor the Christianity which they make answerable for the fruits 
of its unworthy professor.’ The last to enter the fort he was 
among the first to leave it and to return to the college buildings 
in the city. He threw himself heart and soul into the old work 
and much of his time was also occupied in preaching in the 
bazaars. He could speak to the natives in their own language, 
for by dint of hard study he had becom2, not only a master of 
Hindustani, but had acquired a very considerable knowledge of 
Persian and Arabic. The great labour and anxiety occasioned 
by his pastoral and educational work however told on his 
constitution and in 1859 he had to come home to recruit his 
health and rest. 

But Valpy French could not rest. He had been home only a 
short time when he accepted the position of curate at the parish 
church of Clifton, and there he showed the same zeal and 
energy which distinguished him in India. One of his colleagues 
writes, ‘ He was at the beck and call of all who wanted him.’ 
After he had been three years at Clifton French offered himself 
again to the Church Missionary Society to go wherever they 
might wish and he was appointed to found a new mission in the 
Deragat, that long reach of the Punjaub frontier which lies be- 
tween the east bank of the Indus and the eastern slopes of the 
great Sulemanee range which separates British India from 
Afghanistan. As at Agra he sought to cut himself off from 
European society and live among natives as much as possible. 
He would if he could, have made himself the member of an 
A‘ghan tribe. He grew a beard against his own taste, and to 
conciliate their prejudices since he found they measured a man 
as much by his beard as his brains or nearly so. The Khans 
or chieftains of the villages were, he tells us, usually the first to 
call and try and discover the object of his visit. ‘One of the 
first questions usually was, whether I had known “ Neecholsayn 
Sihib” (General Nicholson) whom they seemed to associate 
with all that was noble and terrible in English character and 
rule.’ If French had husbanded his strength there is little dou >t 
that his sympathy, his zeal and his courage would have won 
the hearts of these Afghan wanderers, but in attempting to 
search out the Povindah Afghans in their tent villages he over- 
taxed his strong frame and was found stricken senseless in the 
jungle. By careful nursing he was snatched from the very 
jaws of death, but was compelled to leave for England at once. 
Whea he had been some months at home he accepted the offer 
of St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, and after he had laboured 
there for a few months he was offered and accepted the more 
important living of St. Paul’s in the same town. Here he 
worked for a little more than five years with his characteristic 
earnestness. But his thoughts were ever centred in India. In 
August 1866, he drew up a plan for a training college of native 

vangelists, pastors and teachers for North-West India and the 
Punjaub, Through his zeal many difficulties were removed and 
needful help supplied, and in January 1869, the missionary 
once more went forth to his work. From the moment he 
arrived in Incia he laboured in heat and rain, in sickness and 
in health, spreading the tidings of his college amongst the 
missionaries and amongst the Moolahs, meeting with many 
disappointments, but persevering till at last the institution was 
fairly launcheJ. The college began with only four students 
and French, with all the force of strong determination that 
ma:ked his character, laboured till he conquered the perils of 
its early years. In spite of much ill health he clung to his 
post tenaciously, until the first set of students had completed 
their whole course and had been sent forth upon their various 
ministries. But his labour was not restricted to the Divinity 
school at Lahore. He regularly preached, as at Agra, in the 
bazaars, he created a mission at Jhelum and he made a long 
and arduous tour through Cashmere, preaching and teaching 
in all the villages he visited. Thus for five years hejlaboured 
till failing health again compelled him to return to England. 
Shortly after his return home he was offered the living of 
St. Ebbs at Oxford, which he accepted. Three years later 
he had determined to go out again to India as a missionary, 
when the offer of the newly-founded Bishopric at Lahore was 
made to him. 

The bishopric was formed at Lahore as a memorial to Bishop 
Milman, and Bishop French found himself worthy to rank with 
the great Bishops the Church has sent to India—Heber, 
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Cotton, Wilson, Milman. The limits of space make it impos- 
sible even to mention all the good work he did during the ten 
years of his episcopate. The diocese of Lahore with its two 
great frontier provinces holds within its borders a very large 
European army, and in the British soldier the Bishop always 
took a special interest. When the Afghan war broke out he 
proceeded to the front, and no man endured more hard:hip and 
did more splendid work thin the Bishop. The British soldier 
could appreciate the courage and sincerity of the man who in 
the burning sun went miles out of his way to minister to two 
or three of them in their sickness, and who stripped off his 
coat in hospital to rub the hands of some poor comrade 
writhing with the pains of cholera. When he was dining with 
the Artillery mess at Mean Mur the colonel in command 
thanked him most warmly in the presence of all the officers 
for what he had done for them in a recent visitation of the 
cholera, and said, with a bright smile, ‘If there is a forlorn hop 
to be led we will follow you to a man.’ 

The same undaunted spirit which had carried Bishop Fren.h 
beyond the frontier to cheer our toiling troops in Afghanistan 
carried him further still when at the close of 1882 he was 
requested by the Church Missionary Society to visit their 
missions in Persia. His letters and journal give us a most 
graphic and interesting description of his journey from Muscat 
tothe Caspian. He returned to Lahore in 1884 and five years 
later resigned his see after having consecrated the new cathc- 
dral in his diocese, the erection of which was mainly due to his 
energy and sustained endeavour. On January 5, 1888, he left 
India, but he did not return to England at once because he 
could not feel he had earned home yet so long as any strength 
remained to him for missionary work, and he had been out only 
three and a quarter years. Two months did he spend in Syria 
and Palestine recruiting his health and studying colloquial 
Arabic and making himself acquainted with all the varied 
mission works. Then he returned home, but in a little more 
than a year he once more set forth as a pioneer missionary to 
Muscat. Forty years before he had deserted Oxford for India 
in order to follow in the footsteps of Martyn, and he now went 
to Muscat because Martyn was anxious to see it taken up as a 
mission’ station from whence to start a spiritual crusade to roll 
back the tide of Arab conquest and plant the cross above the 
crescent. But the task was beyond his years and strength. 
In Muscat rest came to him worn out by the labour which he 
loved. His life reminds us that in the present nineteenth 
century the romance and h:roism of Christianity are not dead. 


TRUE STORIES AND FAIRY TALES 


The Red True Story Book. Edived by ANDREW Lang. 
London: Longmans. 
Fairy Tales Far and Near. By ‘QQ. London: Cassell. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, in her recent interesting lecture at 
Canning Town, ‘wished for a moment to dwell on the great 
advantage which people get out of a bit of stiff reading! 
The mind,’ she said, ‘grew and was strengthened in the 
process’ of this severe form of mental exercise. The editor of 
The Red True Story Book is as far as possible from enter- 
taining Mrs. Ward’s point of view. Mr, Andrew Lang’s blue, 
red and yellow coliections of light and palatable literature for 
children bid fair to exhaust the colours of the spectrum, but we 
agree with Mrs. Ward and question the suitability of these light 
banquets of appetising made dishes to the youthful digestion. 
Dental philosophers have it that the strong white teeth of our 
ancestors came from their primitive habit of gnawing the 
bones and flesh of animals after the least possible seething and 
boiling. Intellectual health may also demand ‘something 
craggy to break its mind upon,’ and the f/azs of fiction which 
literary caterers like ‘(’ and Mr. Andrew Lang provide for the 
infant of to-day are perhaps just a little debilitating to the lite- 
rary digestion! The neglected child of other days was obliged to 
munch the hard ship’s biscuit of many a dry old chronicle and 
tasteless treatise; like Marvell’s lover, ‘to pull its pleasure 
with rough s'rife, thorough the iron gates of’ ponderous tom:s 
of history and philosophy, where the all-too-rare fragment 
of romance shone out like a jewel in the waste of dull fact 
and dreary verbiage in which it lay embedded. To return 
to the culinary figure, these stories, taken as plums in the stodgy 
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cake of the old annalists, stick in the memory for a lifetime. 
Put into one dish, they inake, like jam of preserved rose- 
leaves, a compote that cloys. Take, for instance, the ‘Story 
of Orthon’ abstracted from Froissart by Mrs. Andrew Lang ! 
—what child, worthy of the name, has not waded through 
the, to it, dreary pages of the Canon of Chimay, and been 
rewarded by the discovery for itself of one of the most perfect 
tales of diablerie that exist? Most valiant childern have, we 
should think, taken their Prescott’s Conguest of Peru whole, 
and will scorn it neutralised and boiled down for them by 
Miss Minnie Wright! They will feel insulted by being kindly 
authorised by Mr. Lang to ‘skip to chapter iii.,’ if the statement 
of ‘the great pitifulness that was in France before the coming 
of the Maid’ bores them. 

But where Mr. Lang is distinctly in his right and the 
child’s true benefactor is in this version of the story of Joan 
of Arc, ‘the bravest, kindest, best, and wisest of women, whose 
tale is the saddest, the most wonderful, the most glorious page 
in the history of the world!’ The most enterprising child 
could hardly dig out for itself the coherent tale of her life from 
the five Latin volumes of M. Quicherat, while the shorter, one- 
volume version of the ‘ Procés, though the most interesting 
reading in the world, is too much concerned with the wordy 
juggling of Joan’s judges and the various technicalities of 
theological doctrine with which they seek to entangle her. 

The accepted theory of the hypochondriacal nature of Joan’s 
visions Mr. Lang casts utterly aside, classing her with Socrates : 
a sane mind in a sane body. How could the grapes of wisdom, 
he argues, come from the thistles of hysteria? Joan and 
Socrates stand alone ‘in goodness, wisdom, courage, strength, 
combined with a mysterious and fatal gift.’ Then we have the 
oracular sentence, ‘ More than this it is now forbidden to us to 
know.’ We confess that the Maid, inspired, dehumanised, loses 
her romantic and psychological interest for us. She ceases to 
be a free agent in becoming a divine mouthpiece. We prefer 
to think of her as the right woman in the right place—the 
wise, shrewd, daring, and, above all, lucky, saviour of France, 
but emotional and human, subject to fears like any other 
woman. Her trick of frequent tears, her pretty occasional 
flashes of humour, and her pathetic testimony to her own 
domestic virtues given in the very teeth of death—‘ pour coudre 
et filer je ne crains femme de Rouen! ’—touch us more deeply 
than hints as to the divinity of her mission and her supposed 
consciousness of her infallibility. Her leap from the tower of 
Beaurevoir and her sad smiling during her brief recantation 
show us how little infallible she thought herself. She was a 
shrewd woman, a clever woman, and a good guesser and 
realer of men. To ascribe to her direct divine inspiration is 
to make her a prophetess, not a heroine—is not only to depart 
widely from all the philosophic and scientific teaching of the 
day, but to rob us of one of the truest and noblest heroines of 
history. Though her prophecies came true and the English 
were finally ‘bouté hors de toute France,’ as she was fond of 
saying, yet as far as her personal sa’ety was concerred her 
Voices played her false and failed her in the end. She was 
absolutely deserted by all. ‘The French of her party did not 
pay a sou, or write a line, or'strike a stroke to save her!’ We 
may affirm that had a gentil clerc called Andrew Lang been 
living at the time, at least the middle clause of this accusation 
could not have been said. We must look to the forthcoming 
memoirs of ‘A Monk of Fife’ to see how Mr. Lang exonerates 
his countrymen from the disgrace of Joan’s abandoument. 

*Q’ undertakes to ‘re-tell’ several o'd nursery favourites, 
and Mr. H. R. Millar to illustrate them. There is nothing 
very remarkable about either performance, and the crticism we 
have ventured to make of Mr. Lang’s compilation is applic- 
able here. We think that the child will prefer to go to 
Grimm’s Kinder und Hausmarchen for the touching story of 
the horse Falada, and the comic adventures of ‘The Valiant 
Little Tailor,’ and to Perrault’s collection for ‘ Blue Beard.’ It 
is difficult to see what new lights ‘Q’ can boast of having 
thrown on the latter story. And the chronicler of the doings 
of the Queen Mother in ‘Carnation, White and Black’ surely 
departs from artistic precedent when he speaks of her as 
‘unable to repress a bad word’—a queen either swears out 
right royally, or not at all ! The burning alive of a witch should, 
we think, not be insisted on in a child’s book. This medizval 
ho ror is;‘ ower rue,’ and an ugly incident for a fairy tale. 
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RECENT VERSE 


1. The Tenth Muse; and Other Poems. By Sir Epwin 
ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.I. Longmans. 

2. Sister Songs: An Offering to two Sisters. By FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. Lane. 

3. London Nights. By ARTHUR SYMONS. Smithers. 

4. A Country Muse. Second Series. By NORMAN GALE, 
Westminster : Constable. 

5. Old and New. A Collection of Poems. By ERNEST Rab- 
FORD. Unwin. 

6. Songs and Other Verses. By DOLLIE RADFORD. Lane. 


1. One knows pretty well by this time what to expect ina 
new volume of Sir Edwin Arnold’s, and consequently he 1uns 
little risk of being disappointed. Here be verses fashioned at 
the behest of Royal ladies, verses garnished with strange 
flowers of foreign speech, verses humorous, verses pathetic, 
verses nondescript—but scarce a single true poem among them 
all. Sir Edwin will still be writing, and whether he has to 
compose an ode for a Press Anniversary or lines for a 
Balmoral Bazaar, he can always turn out something which will 
pass muster for the occasion, but which is at the best only of 
ephemeral interest. Yet we must do him the justice to admit 
that his translations of a number of Japanese ‘Uta’—little 
genre pieces whose verbal economy suggests the sister art of 
etching—are sometimes very felicitous. Here is one called ‘A 
Question’: 

Moon of the autumn sky! 
Sentinel, silver and still ! 
Where are our dear ones who die? 
Is it well? is it ill? 
And here is another—a vivid sketch of ‘ Migrating Wi'd- 
fowl’ : 
Writ in pale ink 
Across the grey scroll of the clouded sky, 
A message from the South Land to the North, 
I see the wild geese fly, 
We do not particularly admire the rendering of M. Hector 
Sombre’s verses, which is entitled ‘A Frenchman to the Sea;’ 
but the various paraphrases from the Persian, despite an occa- 
sional absurdity, such as 


Ho ye that do quaff the bowls at banquet of Jam! Drink on! 


are of undeniable merit. ‘A Japanese Soldier,’ which biings 
up the rear of this motley host of things good, bad, and 
indifferent, produces the impression of a half-baked ‘ Bab 
Ballad.’ 

2. The must of Mr. Francis Thompson’s poetic vintage is 
still seething in fermentation and throwing up the oddest 
words and the most uncanny images. Yet we are well content 
to watch this interesting process going forward, and to accept 
(with a genial shrug of the shoulders) such extravagances as 
his ‘surgy storms,’ ‘smouldering rosebuds,’ ‘ authentic cestuses, 
and the like, if only at times the wine runs clear and fresh, as 
in his now famous description of Spring : 


Where its umbrage was enrooted 
Sat white-suited, 

Sat green-amiced, and bare-footed, 
Spring amid her minstrelsy ; 
There she sat amid her ladies, 

Where the shade is 

Sheen as Enna mead ere Hades’ 
Gloom fell thwart Persephone. 
Dewy buds were interstrown 

Through her tresses hanging down, 
And her feet 
Were most sweet 
Tinged like sea-stars, rosied brown. 


That is exquisite poetry, and there are many other passages 
in these Sister Songs which have the hall-mark of genius 
stamped visibly upon them: 
Beings that under night's swart pinion 
Make every wave upon the harbour bars 
A beaten yolk of stars. 
Or again, 
Under my ruined passions, fallen and sere, 
The wild dreams stir like little radiant girls, 
Whom in the moulted plumage of the year 
Their comrades sweet have buried to the curls. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Thompson may have a great future 
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before him, if he will but chasten his imagination, and concen- 
trate his energies upon some greatand worthy theme. He isin 


iad the period described by Keats in the remorselessly self criticising 
NCIS preface to ‘ Endymion,’ from which ‘ proceeds mawkishness and 
all the thousand bitters’ that have to be tasted by the reader of 
such a poem, ‘who must soon perceive great inexperience, 
ALE immiturity, and every error denoting a feverish attempt, rather 
‘ than a deed accomplished.’ Yet ‘Endym‘on’ had its own 
7 immortal beauties, and Keats went on to begin—alas ! not to 
finish— Hyperion.’ We trust that Mr. Thompson will be as 
. finely dissatisfied with his present efforts, and more fortunate 
; as regards those which still belong to the future. While 
ina England produces new poets like this one, there is no need for 
runs us to despair of the republic of song. 
d at 3. Our chief marvel in reading Mr. Arthur Symons’s London 
Inge Nigits was that a respectable publisher should have been will- 
etic, ing to abet him in the production of such dreary indecencies. We 
hem have no intention of wasting many words overamost disagreeable 
5 to volume. It is given to a majority of mank'nd at one time or 
— another to have some such experiences as Mr. Symons describes, 
will but for the most part, thank heaven! they do not gloat over 
y of them, and roll them on the tongue, and write about them ina 
lonit style which recalls the cold-blooded catalogues of a semi-edu- 
ittle cated house-agent. Lrt any impartial person read —it he can for 
t of very nausea —the poem called ‘ Liber Amori:, which seems to 
oA contain the sum and substance of Mr. Symons’s erotic evangel, 


and witness if we lie. 

4. The second series of Mr. Norman Gale’s Country Muse, 
like its predecessor, justifies its re-publication by the inclusion 
of sundry new poems. All Mr. Gale’s well-known characteristics 
appear in this volume—his love of blackbirds and linnets, and 

i‘d- feminine /ingerie, and the simple yet artificial delights of the 
country-side—and his admirers will doubtle:s welcome it with 
undiminished fervour. We must own tha‘, for ourselves, this 
lyric chatter about stock-doves and stockings, pear-blossom 
and petticoats, grows a little wearisome. Mr. Ga'e is capable 
of better things, we feel sure, and we hope that he may yet give 


ne them us. He must, however, forswear for ever such terrible 
ai vulgarities as his description of a brook with sone village-girls 
Ca- bathing in it as beiag (save the mark !) 
‘ripely full of pink and gold,’ 
nor try our temper with such vile phrases, as ‘her fruitful 
ngs bodice,’ ‘ peachy glimpses of her cheek’ and, worst of all, ‘ bees 
ind with the plushy and plausible noses.’ Mr. Gale should know 
sab (1) that bees have not got noses ; (2) that if they had, a nose 
cannot be plausible, like an excuse. 
is 5: Mr. Ernest Radford has collected in a single volume, 
est under the name of O/d and New, what he believes to be the 
ent best work in his Zranslations from Heine and other Verses, 
ept Measured Steps and Chambers Twain. There are many clever 
as things in the book (though Mr. Radford’s sense of humour 
es, seems rather imperfect at times) and we wish it all success. 
as It is charmingly printed and bound, and is embellished with a 
capital portrait of the author. 

6. A friendly greeting may also be bestowed upon Mrs. Rad- 
ford’s Songs and other Verses. The lines, ‘To my Children,’ are 
delightful, and we cannot re‘rain from quoting these pretty 
stinzas from another section of the book : 

The little songs which come and go 

In tender measures, to and fro, 

Whene'er the day brings you to me, 

Keep my heart full of melody. 

But on my lute I strive in vain 

To play the music o'er again, 

And you, dear love, will never know 

The little songs which come and go. 
eS ‘A Novice,’ ‘From the Suburbs,’ and ‘ From our Emanci- 
us pited Aunt in Town,’ might as well have been omitted. 


PLATO FOR YOUNG LADIES 


A Sel. ction of Passages f om Plato for English Readers. From 
the Translation by B. Jowett, M.A. Edited, with In- 
troduction, by M. J. KNIGHT. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 


The late Master of Balliol was, as we all know, one of the 
strongest supporters both of the University Extension Move- 
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ment, and of the agitation for the Higher Education of Women, 
which has given Girton College to Cambridge and Somerville 
Hall to Oxford. His belief in these movements and their 
potentialities was so great, that it was mainly in view of these 
two classes of readers, that he desired the preparation of the 
volumes be‘ore us and himself helped to choose the passages to 
be inserted. He had indeed some years since, in the interesting 
and ingenious preface which he contributed to Mr. Purves’s 
well-known Selections from Plato in the original Greek, set 
forth the reasons which in his view justified the issue of selec- 
tions from the works of a great master. ‘The fact that he 
wished the same preface to be prefixed to the present selection 
may no doubt be taken as indicating his opinion that the same 
reasons equally apply to a selection of passages from an 
English translation. He fully admits ‘that the higher beauty 
and excellence of any writing is necessarily impaired in 
detached passages.’ But he urges that ‘the objection is more 
than counterbalanced by the advantage of introducing youth 
atan early age to the writings of a master” Such an argu- 
ment, whether we agree with it generally or not, is at least in 
the present case more weighty than the additional conside a- 
tion, that the selection might prove useful to readers ‘who 
migtt be deterred by the size and cost of the complete work.’ 
For this odjection could very well have been met, and with a 
still greater service to the English reader, if some of the 
more notable of the dialogues, say the * Phado,’ the ‘ Crito,’ 
the ‘ Gorgias,’ and perhaps some others, had been published 
separately, in a size and at a price within the reach ofall. For 
it is, we believe, very much better from every point of view, 
that the would-be educated Englishman or Englishwoman 
should read two or three of those masterpieces as organic 
wholes, rather than a collection, however well put together, of 
their disjecta membra, together with isolated tit-bits selected 
from the other dialogues. All the more so, indeed, as Pro- 
fessor Jowett sp:cifically disclaims ‘any notion of making the 
book an introduction to the system of Plato,’ and has taken 
care that ‘the metaphysical part of Plato’s philosophy has teen 
kept in the background.’ To our thinking som: such practical 
aim is the sole justitication for any selection of passages from 
the works of a great philosopher, and we may perhaps be 
allowed to express our regret that the late master has lent 
the sanction of his authority to a compilation which, save for 
very exceptional reasons, we cannot think either desirable or 
necessary. 

It may be, however, that we are wrong ia expecting from the 
average cultured reader, so high a standard of philosophicai 
study as the reading of two or three of Plato’s dialogues. The 
late Master may perhaps have estimated more correctly than 
we have, the mental, intellectual and philosophical capacities 
of the average University Extensionist, or the young lady 
student of Girton College or Somerville Hall, for whose special 
behoof these two volumes have been put together. If that be 
so, we may readily descend to the lower level, and freely 
admit that the selections before us have been chosen with 
discrimination and judgment. Nearly all the peculiarly 
notable passages have been inserted and very few omitted 
which one might have expected. Altogether they admirably 
illustrate that literary finish and perfection which make it evi- 
dent that, as Professor Jowett remarks, ‘ Plato alone of all 
writers, ancient or modern, has imparted to philosophy the 
glory of style.’ The brief introductions, which the editor has 
prefixed to the extracts, entirely fulfil the editor's purpose of 
materially assisting his readers ‘to gain a general under- 
standing of the character of the Platonic writings.’ In fine, we 
may sum up by saying that the compilation is from its own 
standpoint quite excellent, but that we should have been better 
pleased if it had never been compiled. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


The brothers Rosny, though they are the authors of at least 
one masterpiece, may for ever escape popularity. They demand 
tro much of the average novel-reader in asking him not to 
overlook and to appreciate the finest niceties of style and to 
wonder at the rare findings of a psychological insight which 
explores for preference the obscure Asnmterland of human 
thought and emotions. Moreover, they come under the 
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reproach of being in earnest: in earnest about their art and 
in their conscientious investigation of the varied problems of 
life. In their case the writer of fiction is intimately associated 
with the moralist. The ré/e of the latter is all-important in 
L’Autre Femme (1), a short but searching study of the dire 
consequences for man and wife of the infidelity of the 
husband. There is no effort in the book to lend interest to 
the story by any direct account of the illegitimate Zazson of 
Hubert Braire. ‘The other woman’ does not appear on the 
scene, but all her disastrous influence is sketched in the 
gradual embittering of Hubert’s life. To quiet the suspicions 
and at last to assuage the anguish of Héléne, his wife, he is 
forced to practise perpetual hypocrisy till he is filled with 
disgust for the mean shiftiness of his conduct and with 
remorse for the suffering of which he is the cause. The 
theme in its essence has been worn threadbare, but it is handled 
here, with absolute originality and great strength. The growth 
of Hubert’s scruples of conscience and the form they assume 
according to the different circumstances that excite them 
are noted with marvellous subtlety. One remark seems called 
for with regard to the style of the book. The authors, in 
their effort after adequate expression, have recourse to italics 
with a frequency which even in their case cannot be entirely 
approved, and in less skilful hands would become a source of 
annoyance. Irritation is the feeling aroused by the opening 
chapters of a book (2) in which M. Hugues Le Roux relates, in 
spite of his title, how he did mo¢ become a colonist. Dis- 
turbed in his mind by the state of soul of the young men and 
maidens of the present generation he spent six months in 
Africa on a friend’s farm—and off it—with a view to thinking 
out a remedy for the moral and intellectual misery of the 
objects of his solicitude. He does not make it plain that he has 
evolved from his inner consciousness the desired balm in 
Gilead, but his pen, once under weigh, writes pleasantly and 
instructively of an Algeria that does not come within the ken of 
the tourists who make the regulation journey known to the 
natives as the promenade des fourmics. He has much to say 
of interest on the stupidities of the administration, on 
the conditions of the colonist’s life, on the brigands, on 
the Jews, and on other subjects of practical import. He is 
severe on the colonist, whom he describes as living ‘de son 
vote, des largesses que ses élus lui font aux dépens de l’indigéne 
et aux dépens de la France.’ After preaching in the desert in 
more senses of the expression than one, M. Hugues Le Roux is 
back again in Paris where, like so many other colonists, he is most 
at home. A writer, whois on ground that is quite familiar to 
him, when treating of the theatrical world is M. Paul Ginisty. 
His story, Le Moutardier du Pape (3), is written round a 
promising situation. A much married Government employé, a 
simple, middle-aged and thoroughly domesticated soul, is 
summoned from Brittany to Paris to be present at the putting 
oa the stage of a play rescued by a miracle from oblivion and 
written in the exuberance, long since extinguished, of his youth. 
He loses his head and his heart in his new surroundings and 
would have come to irreparable grief but for the opportune 
appearance of his wife, who snatches him out of the fiery furnace 
while it is still time. M. Ginisty takes advantage of his plot 
to give a satirical account of the ‘théatres a cété’ that 
have sprung up in Paris in imitation of the Théatre Libre. 
From information supplied by his publisher, it appears 
that M. de Bordeu—who may perhaps be a lady—is the 
author of at least five novels. Still he—or she—is unknown 
to fame and it is not to be expected that Le Destin d' Aimer 
(4) will procure him celebrity. There is no obvious reason 
why the book should have been written and none why 
it should be read. Not that it is an execrably bad novel ; it is 
merely a novel of extreme mediccrity. Work of a very different 
order is that of M. Marcel l’Heureux, who possesses un- 
questionable talent as a writer of short stories. He has sat at 
the feet of Guy de Maupassant and he is an apt disciple. 
There are one or two contes in Cabotinage a’Amour (5)— 
‘Monsieur Floche’ or ‘ Lise Papaguay’ for example—that are 


(1) L’Autre Femme. By J—H. Rosny. Paris: Chailley. 

(2) Je Deviens Colon. By HuGurs LE Roux. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(3) Le Moutardier du Pape. By PAUL GINIsTy. Paris: Dentu. 

(4) Le Destin d' Aimer. By CHARLES DE BoRDEU. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
(5) Cabotinage d Amour. By MARCEL L’'HEUREUX. Paris: Ollendorff, 
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almost worthy of the master’s signature, while few, if any, are 
weak. Unfortunately the trail of the Gz/7 Blas is over them all. 
The author makes one of his characters say: ‘ La littérature 
dont nous sommes hantés a faussé le ressort de l’amour et 
détraqué le mécanisme de la passion’—words in which M. 
l’Heureux puts his finger on the plague-spot that is the blemish 
of his book. Still, he must be pardoned much for the sake 
of his genuine artistic instinct and masterly handling of h’s 
matter. /Jean-la-Fiéme (6) is a sensational novel in three 
parts, in countless chapters and a satisfying number of closely- 
printed pages. A generous assortment of appalling incidents 
is packed into this ample space, where M. Matthey claims that 
he has been the first to turn the Mahatma to melodramatic 
account. Those who care to exercise themselves in the 
slang of the Parisian voyou, in /a langue verte, will find 
this book serve their purpose. The young ladies in French 
fiction who become nuns in the bloom of their youth, and 
die on the last page of the novels of which they are the 
heroines are usually somewhat artificial angels—at least 
until they have shuffled off their mortal coil—and Laurette 
de Rouviéres in 2’ Ange (7) is no exception to the rule. She 
elects to be a martyr in the supposed interest of her mother 
and of the gentleman whom she has been brought up to regard, 
on lamentably insufficient grounds, as her father. The details 
of this self-sacrifice must be sought in the book itself. The 
well-known doulevardier who writes under the pseudonym of 
René Maizeroy remains true in Z’Ange to his now stereotyped 
traditions. He is as sentimental as his most spoilt admirers, 
and all ladies are understood to admire him, could wish, 
As for his style it is as flowins and flowery as ever: the 
words pour from his pen as scented water from a silver 
pitcher. Leaving fiction for more solid fare it is possible to 
praise M. Bondois’s work (8) on Napoleon to the extent of 
allowing that it is a careful and serviceable piece of book- 
making. The author has read and assimilated everything 
that has been written about Bonaparte, including the recent 
publications of Masson and Lévy. His object is to set forth 
the influence of the Emperor on the Frenchmen of the Revo- 
lution, and on the other hand the influence on the character 
and personality of the Emperor himself of the men with whom 
he was in closest contact. He carries out his task with 
much conscientiousness and is successful, if in nothing else, in 
presenting an adequate and instructive picture of French Society 
during the early years of the century. His estimate of ‘le génie 
malsain, as he terms Napoleon, will not be universally accepted. 
The general reader will be less interested than the historical 
student in the Memoirs of Baron Roch-Godart (9). Among 
other points on which the Baron is specially well informed is the 
character of the soldiers who won the earlier battles of the First 
Republic. A rarer collection of rascals never fell into line, and 
in one skirmish no less than five shots were fired at Godart by 
his own men. He had, however, the stuff in him to ‘lick’ ,this 
very rough material into shape, though in accomplishing his 
task he seems to have got himself heartily disliked. The author 
either corrects or corroborates the Memoirs of Marmont in 
many particulars, and the documents printed at the end of the 
volume will be found of considerable value by the specialist. 
M. Gustave Robert is a young musical critic—he is young as 
the ‘jeunes’ are young—who is making a name in Paris. His 
book, Za Musigue a Paris (10), contains a series of critical 
studies, on the matter of which we are quite incompetent to 
offer an opinion, but their manner is marked by the ‘ precious- 
ness’ beloved of the writers in the Mercure de France. 
Whether on this score it is to be blamed or applauded is a 
matter of taste. M. Robert prints the programmes of all the 
orchestral concerts given in Paris during the season of 1894- 
1895 : arecord unobtainable elsewhere which should be of value 
to those interested in the subject. Too late to do more than 
note the fact, we have received a copy of the complete poetical 
works (11) of Arthur Rimbaud, the most talented of Paul 
Verlaine’s ‘ po¢tes maudits.’ The book was wanted, and will 
be wid«ly welcomed. RALPH DERECHEF. 


(6) Jean-la-Fléme. By A. MATTHEY. Paris: Dentu. 

(7) L’Ange. By RENE MarzeRoy. Paris : Lemerre. 

(8) Napoléon et la Société de son Temps. By P. Bonpots. Paris: Alcan. 
(9) Memoires du Général Baron Roch-Godart. Paris: Flammarion. 

(10) La Musique a Paris. By GUSTAVE ROBERT. Paris: Fischbacher, 
(11) Poésies Completes. ARTHUR RIMBAUD. Paris: Vanier. 
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